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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harrrer’s Magazine, Harprr’s WEEKLY, and 
Harprr’s Bazar may be had for the years 1881, 
1882, and 1883. Those wishing to complete their 
Riles aoill please send in their orders promptly. 
Tt ig Messrs. Harrver & Brorners’ éntention im 
future to keep the back numbers of these period- 
acals for three years only. 


“ Harper’s Youn Propir has been well called ‘the perfection 
of a children’s paper.’ "—-Boston Transcript. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
AN Iiivsrratep WEEKLY, 


Published December 28, has for its front page an exquisite mood- 
engraving, drawn by F. 8. Cucrcu, and bearing the legend, 


“J BRING YOU ALL A MERRY CHRISTMAS.” 


This is but one of three charming pictures by Mr. Cuercn, é//us- 
trating a beantiful fable by Miss Eva McLee, entitled “ The Moon 
Children.” 

The number also contains other stories and articles appropriate to 
the Holiday Season, such as“ An Old-time Christmas,” by Miss 
AGNES Caper Saar, “Vivian's Christmas Journey,” by Epwarp I. 
Srrvenson, and “ Mr. Thompson's Christmas Story,” by ALLAN 
Forman. Special attention may be called to 


“WILLIE’S CHRISTMAS PRAYER,” 


a full-page drawing by Mr. Tuomas Nast. 


HaARrPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, $2 00 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harrrr’s Young Prorie will be sent on 
receipt of four cents in postage stamps. 
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NEW SERIAL STORY. 





In the next number of Harper's WEEKLY will be given the open- 
ing chapters of a new illustrated Se rial Story, entitled 


“ADRIAN VIDAL,” 


by W. E. Norris, author of “ Matrimony,” “ Mdlle. de Me reac,” 
“ Thirlby Hall,” ete. 














(e™ An Itivstratep SupeieMent és issved gratuitously with this 
number of Harrer’s WEEKLY. 








THE NICARAGUA TREATY. 


HE New York Times has recently shown extraor- 

dinary enterprise in securing and publishing the 
substance of two very important treaties. The last 
is the Nicaragua treaty, the text of which was sub- 
sequently published by the Tribune, and which pro- 
poses a step the announcement of which has been re- 
ceived with surprise and doubt. Already the part 
taken by the American Minister in the Congo Confer- 
ence has excited remark as the first participation of 
this government in a Congress to regulate the inte- 
rior disposition of another continent, and the propo- 
sition to guarantee the inviolability of foreign terri- 
tory is so unusual as to demand most careful consid- 
eration. 

The apparently placid administration of President 
ARTHUR is suddenly revealed in a new aspect, and its 
most important undertakings will undoubtedly be re- 
mitted to its successor for settlement. The ultimate 
political purpose of the Nicaragua treaty is evidently 
the practical establishment of the Monrog doctrine 
in a distinct policy. The treaty finally annuls the 
CLAYTON-BULWER treaty, and at the moment that we 
are regulating the African continent in concert with 
European powers it absolutely excludes those powers 
from any kind of interference in the regulation of the 
American continent. The treaty proposes that this 
government shall construct a canal across the isth- 
mus, and that Nicaragua shall cede a strip of terri- 
tory from sea to sea, to be owned by the two contract- 
ing parties. This implies protection and defense, 
and should the Panama Canal be completed under 
French auspices, it implies also certain serious com- 
plications in that direction. 

The general spirit of the Monrokg doctrine, namely, 
that European powers must not assert or acquire upon 
this continent a control at which we do not aim in 
Europe, is undoubtedly acceptable to the American 
people. The original terms of Mr. MONROE contem- 
plated only colonies and the extension of the Euro- 
pean “‘system” to this continent, but the essential 
meaning of his declaration is evident. It is that we 
can not allow any menacing foreign foot-holds in 
our neighborhood. But if the allied guarantee of an 
isthmian canal is such a foot-hold, there is no ques- 
tion that we assented to it in the CLAYTON-BULWER 
treaty, and expressly stipulated that the guarantee 
was intended to establish *‘a general principle,” and 














that we would extend the guarantee ‘‘to any other 
practicable communications, whether by canal or rail- 
way, across the isthmus which connects North and 
South America.” No particular canal through Nica- 
ragua is mentioned in the CLAYTON-BULWER treaty, 
and on the 10th of November, 1881, the British Foreign 
Office held that we were still bound by it. But in 
May, 1882, the Department of State held that the 
treaty was voidable at our pleasure, because of the 
British violation of it in taking possession of the Mos- 
quito Coast. Here is evidently a question. If we 
wish to withdraw from the CLAYTON-BULWER treaty 
there is no reason why we should not withdraw court- 
eously, nor is there any reason to suppose that Eng- 
land would object. Not to take this course seems to 
imply a consciousness on our part that objection 
might be made of which we should find it difficult to 
dispose. The joint ownership of a strip of foreign ter- 
ritory, with all that it involves of protection, garrison, 
and fortifications, is another question of the utmost 
importance. Yet if we are to have absolute control 
of an inter-ocean canal, it is well to consider whether 
such control is practicable without absolute command 
of the adjacent territory. 


A SENATOR FROM NEW YORK, 


THE election of a Senator of the United States from 
New York is a very important and a very significant 
event. New York is a State of more than five mill- 
ions of people, of immense and various interests, and 
of imperial influence. Every citizen of the State is 
interested that its Senators, who are its two conspicu- 
ous national representatives, shall be of a character 
and dignity commensurate with the greatness of the 
commonwealth. As the election is made by a party 
majority in the Legislature, the natural expectation, 
upon any just theory of parties, would be that the 
party would select from its members that one who 
by character and ability, by public distinction and 
public service, and by strong convictions upon para- 
mount public questions, and of a kind agreeable to 
his party, gave earnest of the highest usefulness 
to the country and to the State, and thereby of the 
highest honor and consequent advantage to the party. 
For a party is strengthened and commended to pub- 
lie confidence by the character of its candidates more 
than by any kind of petty politics, scheming, intrigue, 
or bargain. The reason is that a party which presents 
honest and fitting agents is properly believed to be of 
honest and wise purpose. 

This natural expectation, however, is hardly satis- 
fied by the spectacle of a score of politicians running 
hither and thither trying to ‘‘ make combinations” to 
secure the choice of this or that man who would prob- 
ably ‘‘ unite the party,” which means that he would 
use such patronage as he could command impartially 
among the party factions. But a party which exists 
for a legitimate party purpose is united by the selec- 
tion of an able advocate or conspicuous representative 
of its principles and policy much more than by ped- 
dling patronage fairly. One of the most command- 
ing questions of the time is civil service reform. 
But how many of the candidates thus far mentioned 
have any hearty interest in the question, or practical 
knowledge of it? The Legislature itself seems to be 
of the smallest account in the schemes of the play- 
ers for the prize. The members are apparently 
pawns to be moved by professional politicians upon 
the outside. Thus it was stated the other day that 
Mr. BAKER, the Superintendent of State-prisons, had 
‘*taken away” two Assemblymen from the candidate 
of some other player, and had ‘‘ fixed” them for his 
own candidate. We trust that the report does injus- 
tice to Mr. BAKER, but it does perfect justice to the 
methods by which the Senator is apparently to be se- 
lected. The people of the State will consider both 
the character of the candidate and the methods of his 
selection with great interest. 

The vital questions which have thus far been sug- 
gested as determining the choice are whether the can- 
didate was warm or cold toward Mr. BLAINE, wheth- 
er his friends were properly ‘' active,” whether his 
supporters would agree to support this or that gen- 
tleman for Speaker of the Assembly as the price of 


his own support for the Senate, whether he is not : 


too positive a ‘‘Stalwart” or ‘* Half-breed,” whether 
he would ‘* recognize” all sides, and whether he is ac- 
ceptable to this or that politician. But whether, be- 
ing, of course, a Republican, he be also a man of Sen- 
atorial character, by eminence and conceded ability 
and personal standing a fitting national representative 
of New York; whether he comprehends great public 
questions, and is capable of practical dealing with 
them ; whether he is a man of high public morality, of 
strong political convictions, of sincere sympathy with 
progressive political sentiment, and thoroughly and 
actually, not professedly, alive to the imperative ne- 
céssity of administrative reform—in fine, whether he 
would be the agent of a knot of professional poli- 
ticians, or the becoming representative of the interests 
of the people of New York in the Senate of the Unit- 
ed States—are not questions which have been serious- 
ly considered. But these are the only pertinent 
questions, and they belong to the domain of most 





practical politics, for a great party immediately afte; 
defeat commends itself to public confidence and ye. 
pairs its drooping head by nothing so surely as by 
nominating for the highest offices the men who are 
most-worthy of them. 








THE TREATY-MAKING POWER. 


THE system of reciprocity treaties which is proposed 
by the Administration will open two important ques 
tions for debate—one is that of revenue legislation })y 
treaty, the other is that of the treaty-making power 
itself. The Constitution confers this power upon the 
President and Senate, and makes a treaty, when prop- 
erly negotiated, the supreme law of the land. But 
the Constitution requires the assent of both Houses of 
Congress to acts of legislation, and treaties often re- 
quire legislation to make them effective. Commer- 
cial treaties especially affect the revenue, but the 
Constitution ordains that all bills for revenue shall 
originate in the House of Representatives. The power 
of Congress to repeal a treaty, so far as it is a munici- 
pal law and its subject-matter within the legislative 
power, has been affirmed by the Supreme Court. But 
Congress will interpret its own powers, and may ob- 
viously annul a treaty by legislation, as the President 
and Senate may modify or even repeal legislation by 
a treaty. 

It is, in fact, another illustration of a kind of co- 
ordinate power. The President and the Senate may 
conclude a treaty which is the supreme law, and Con- 
gress may pass an act which, when approved, is the 
supreme law. But if the President and Senate should 
conclude a treaty which required legislation to be- 
come effective, and the House should decline to act, 
there would be no remedy. The result would be that 
no other government would conclude such a treaty 
with ours until it was satisfactorily assured that the 
necessary legislation would not be withheld. This 
conflict of authority appeared in the debate upon the 
Jay treaty soon after the government. was organized. 
But we believe that no important treaty ever failed by 
the refusal of the House to pass the necessary acts to 
make iteffective. It is, indeed, highly improbable that 
the President and two-thirds of the Senate should ne- 
gotiate a treaty of importance against the opinion of the 
country as represented in the House; and the intent 
of the Constitution is so plain that it is equally im- 
probable that the House would bring into question 
the good faith of the government toward another 
power by refusing, upon a mere point of procedure, 
to complete a convention properly concluded. 

The questions that arise between co-ordinate au- 
thorities must be settled by patriotic good sense. Nei- 
ther House can compel the other to act, and a refusal 
to act might bring the government to an end. But 
such a possibility need not alarm the most sensitive 
mind. Patriotic good sense, indeed, shows how easily 
all questions under the treaty-making clauses of the 
Constitution may be avoided by inserting in every 
treaty which requires legislation for its effect the 
simple provision that it shall not become effective 
until Congress has passed the necessary laws for the 
purpose. This provision is inserted in the FosTER 
Spanish treaty and in the Mexican treaty, and it is a 
very proper provision in every commercial treaty, 
because such conventions affect the revenue. 





MORAL BULLDOZING. 


THE efforts of supporters of Mr. BLAINE to stigma- 
tize and injure the Independent Republicans who op- 
posed his election is a futile imitation of the old pro- 
slavery methods before the war, and of the bulldozing 
and Ku-Kluxery in the Southern States that followed 
the war. It shows all the viciousness of the old slav- 
ery spirit, and betrays a thorough ignorance and con- 
tempt of the essential principle of the Republican party. 
BLAINE church officers refuse to speak with the Inde- 
pendent church pastor, and some such pastors have 
been practically forced to resign; country merchants 
are boycotted; BLAINE combinations have been at- 
tempted—but wisely abandoned—to boycott Indepenc- 
ent newspapers; lyceums largely composed of BLAINE 
supporters boycott Independent lecturers; and the 
Morristown Jerseyman, a BLAINE organ, publishes 
the following remarks in regard to a lecture which 
Mr. NasT consented to deliver in aid of one of the 
churches of the town: ‘‘It is possible some self-re- 
specting Republicans may be found among his audi- 
ence, but we hope they are not many. Mr. NasT is 
not a person for whom they can have a very warm 
affection at the present time.” Mr. St. JoHN has been 
burned in effigy, and it is stated that the countenance 
of BLAINE supporters has been withdrawn in some 
places from the prohibition cause. 

The object of this conduct is that which was sought 
by the Southern bulldozers, to prevent conscientious 
action in politics, and to show to Republicans that if, 
for the highest reasons, they refuse to vote for the 
party candidates, they must expect as much odium 
and injury as the party organs can possibly cause. 
Were the political situation the same in the Northern 
as it was in the Southern States after the war, this 
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spirit would proceed to personal violence. It seeks 
to destroy political freedom and independence by hold- 
ing up to scorn every Republican who obeys his con- 
science, resorting even to so pitiful a trick as to ‘‘ spot” 
a Republican who goes to hear a lecture by Mr. Nast, 
or Mr. BEECHER, or Mr. ScHURZ, as a doubtful Re- 
publican. It serves as a contemptible and ludicrous 
travesty of the old French terror when to be suspect- 
ed of being suspected was to begin to march to the 
guillotine. 

Those who approve these efforts to coerce political 
independence call themselves especially good Repub- 
licans. Were their claim established, it would be the 
end of the Republican party, with the hearty consent 
of every truly patriotic and self-respecting man in this 
country. However necessary party may be in this 
country, and however desirable the ascendency of 
any party at any time, an infinitely greater necessity 
is the knowledge that unregulated party spirit is al- 
ways the foe of liberty, because it supplants conscience 
in polities, which is the only sure guarantee of liberty. 
Conscience, indeed, is a word which may be easily 
abused, and introduced into politics it affects many 
politicians as the word patriotism affected Dr. JoHN- 
son. But the Republican party sprang from a moral 
conviction, and its strength lies not in its organiza- 
tion, but in the moral principle and freedom of its 
members. 





HOW TO GIVE ALMS. 


THE Christmas and New-Year season brings the old 
and ever new question of charity to every humane 
heart. Ina great city, when the days are short and 
the cold pinches, the poverty and suffering that are 
seen are pitiful, but those that are not seen are even 
more terrible, and the old saying that the poor ye 
have always with ye means that we must not. be wea- 
ried nor disgusted with well-doing, but that we must 
constantly and patiently and carefully consider in 
what way the relief which must be given shall be 
given most wisely. The President of the New York 
State Board of Charities, Mr. WiLLIAM P. LETCH- 
WORTH, delivered an admirable address in October at 
the National Conference of Charities and Correction 
at St. Louis, in which he stated certain general prin- 
ciples of relief and reform. The occasion and the 
address were striking illustrations of the earnest and 
intelligent attention which the subject of charitable 
relief is now receiving, since pauperism and public 
and private charity have now become commanding 
questions. When the religious houses were closed in 
England, and the ecclesiastical system of the country 
was changed, charity ceased to be a professional ques- 
tion, and both pauperism and crime received little 
systematic, and what in the best sense may be called 
scientific, attention, until within this century. 

According to the latest returns of the Census Bureau, 
cited by Mr. LETCHWORTH, the number of criminals, 
inmates of reformatories, insane, idiots, other ‘‘ de- 
fective” classes, paupers in almshouses and other 
‘* indigent” persons, exclusive of out-door paupers, is 
about 420,000, or about one in every 120. The State 
of New York spends every year for charitable pur- 
poses more than ten millions of dollars. The amount 
of private alms is incalculable, but it is immense. 
Here is an enormous sum, which, if not carefully and 
wisely expended, is merely fostering public evils and 
perils. Consequently the great value of scientific 
treatment of the subject is apparent. Study, com- 
parison, and observation show that a very large pro- 
portion of pauperism, crime, and insanity springs 
from the violation of well-known sanitary laws, and 
hence preventive measures are seen to be the most ef- 
fective and the most economical. Again, it is found 
that pauperism is hereditary. The root of pauper 
stock is most tenacious, and it can be extirpated only 
by persistent care. The charity organizations, both 
State and local, therefore, are not amateur and senti- 
mental movements; they are parts of a great public 
policy involving both the economical and the moral 
welfare of the State. 

This consideration imposes upon every good citi- 
zen a duty. No such citizen will willingly conspire 
against that welfare by perplexing or thwarting a 
wise policy of charity. Yet mere thoughtless alms- 
giving in the street and at the door directly opposes 
that policy. The reason for the carelessness is the 
unwillingness not to relieve suffering, and the inabil- 
ity to devote time and care to ascertain whether the 
suffering is real. The true course, therefore, is not 
to refuse relief because there is not time to ascertain 
if it be actually needed, but to secure the inquiry 
which can not be personally made. This can be done 
by referring it to the organized agents of such in- 
quiry, such as the Charity Organization Society, or 
the Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor. This can be done either by tickets or by appli: 
cation, and the trouble is only that which every per- 
son should be willing to take as his personal tax to- 
ward an alms-giving which helps instead of harms. 
In general a giver may be sure that the money which 
he gives in the street is merely dropped into the till of 
the nearest rum-shop. Yet this knowledge must not 
reconcile him to refuse all giving, but inspire him to 


DEMOCRATS AND REFORM. 
AN Iowa Republican writes: 
“Time may disprove present appearances, but in my judgment 
the most bitter foes to-day of civil service reform are the BL2tne 
Republicans. I think there is an honest intention among the 
Democrats to follow Mr. CLEVELAND and hurra for‘him if he re- 
deems his pledges on this question. The purpose of the Bane 


crowd is to taunt Democrats into an attitude of hostility to the 
civil service rules.” 


This view of Democratic support is justified by the ex- 
tract that we published last week from an admirable article 
in the Memphis Avalanche, showing the clear comprehension 
of the situation held by a leading Democratic paper in Ten- 
nessee. The Burlington Gazette, the most powerful Demo- 
cratic journal in Iowa, takes a similar view: 


“The Democratic party is as solemnly committed to the principle 
of civil service reform as it is to tariff reduction and reform. It 
has just elected a President who has more of a record as a genu- 
ine reformer in this direction and a determined foe of the old 
spoils system than any man who has ever yet been elected to that 
office. He will regard the improvement of methods of administra- 
tion as the great work to which the four years of his term will be 
devoted. In every honest step Mr. CLEVELAND may take toward 
getting the government business down to business principles, and 
enforcing the maxim that ‘ public office is a public trust,’ he will 
have the hearty support of the rank and file of the Democratic party. 


. Four years hence, two years hence, it will be no more possible to 


go back to the spoils system than to re-instate slavery. Movements 
of this kind do not move backward. They continually go forward. 
Civil service reform has.come to stay.” 

These declarations are no more to be doubted than those 
of any Republican journal which honestly advocates re- 
form. A Southern delegate at large to the Convention that 
nominated Mr. CLEVELAND asserts that there are thousands 
of Democrats in that part of the country who heartily agree 
with Mr. CLEVELAND’s views upon this subject. There is 
no doubt that he will have a most cordial support in his 
party for a vigorous policy of reform, and it is certain that 
his administration can establish the reformed system be- 
yond reversal by any President or party. 


‘THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


IN a speech of admirable tone President ARTHUR, stand- 
ing by the telegraph in the White House, opened the New 
Orleans Exposition. It was another illustration of his 
happy tact upon such occasions, and, with the event itself, 
it was very significant. Those who remember what seems, 
almost as of yesterday, so vivid is the recollection, the news 
from FARRAGUT and BUTLER, and who now read the ac- 
count of the Exposition and of its auspicious opening, can 
not but feel prouder than ever that they are Americans, 
and resolve to draw more closely the ties that bind the na- 
tional Union fast. 

The display of the results of the inventive talent and in- 
dustrial activity of the colored citizens will be one of the 
most interesting and suggestive departments of the Exposi- 
tion, and it is not less significant of the happy changes and 
progress which the event commemorates that the head of 
this department is Mr. BLANCHE K. BRUCE, an ex-Senator 
of the United States, and the present Register of the Trea- 
sury. The Exposition itself is an evidence of the energy 
and enterprise of the citizens of the Southern States which 
will be most agreeable and beneficent to the country. 

The great reason for extreme Southern and Northern 
sectionalism in politics and sympathy has disappeared, and 
the consequences of such sectionalism are passing away. 
The enfranchisement of the slaves threw upon tlie old 
Slave States a problem with which they were at first ill fit- 
ted to grapple. It was decided, however, and wisely, that 
its solution must be left to themselves. The situation and 
the difticulties are undoubtedly great. But every patriotic 
citizen will gladly and heartily aid them in their task: 








PARTY PURGATION. 


Mr. St. JonHN, the late Prohibitionist candidate for the 
Presidency, has been persistently maligned by a part of the 
Republican press and burned in effigy by Republican mobs. 
The charges against him are in substance that he was hired 
by the Democrats to run against Mr. BLAINE, and also that 
the Republicans hired him not to say anything against Mr. 
BLAINE in his speeches. 

Mr. St. JOHN has written a letter stigmatizing all snch 

stories as absolutely false. His denial is detailed and com- 
plete, and it will be accepted by all honest men. There is 
no more réason to doubt that the temperance party and its 
candidates were honest than there is to doubt the honesty 
of the Republicans and their candidates in the early days 
of the party. Mr. St. JOHN says truly, and to the shame 
of his Republican traducers, that he loyally gave to the Re- 
publican party twenty-eight years’ service, 
“during which time it found ‘no evil ‘in me,’ and not even the 
Democrats charged me. with dishonesty. But now we find this 
same party, born as it was of a spirit of freedom, burning and 
hanging its political opponents in effigy, as the pro-slavery men 
hanged and burned the Abolitionists thirty years ago; while its 
partisan press exhibits a bitter spirit of intolerance that puts to 
shame the same spirit for- which it so vehemently during the last 
campaign denounced the Democrats of the South.” 


When the Republican managers in various places have 
effectually excluded from the party President ARTHUR 
and the Stalwarts, and Mr. St. JOHN and the temperance 
men, and the Independent Republicans and the lukewarm 
and indifferent supporters of Mr. BLAINE, who are the 8in- 
ners of this year, they will naturally proceed to expel Mr. 
BLAINE and the Republicans who took his hint not to vote 
for Mr. FoLGER in 1882, and of course the scratchers of 
1879. They will then see justice done upon Mr. DEPEW 
and Mr. Hiscock and the New York Tribune and the “ Lib- 
eral Republicans” for bolting the Republican nomination 
of General Grant in 1872; and if there be any survivors 
of the SEWARD-WEED-RAYMOND-JOHNSON war of 1866, they 
also must be banished. And after these disciplinary pur- 
gations and expurgations of traitors, renegades, disloyalists, 
and Mugwumps, the party will be purified into what the 
late HuGH Hastin@s would have called with contemptu- 





give humanely and intelligently. 


PERSONAT,, 


Mr. W. Hamttton Girson’s recent exposé of the critic who gave 
to a wood-engraver the credit that belonged to Mr. Gisson himself 
leads a well-known New York author to remark; “ This is one of 
the rare instances where an artist can prove a critic to be wrong. 
It is therefore very notable. “If Mr. Grsson’s landscape had really 
been reproduced by a wood-engraver, as was claimed, and not 
by a mechanical process, the artist might with equal justice have 


objected to the critic’s criticism; only in that case its falseness 


could never have been demonstrated.” 

—Mr. Epucnp Gossr’s determination, soon after arriving in this 
country, to drop the middle “ W.” from his signature, is quite in a 
line with a special American custom. Not a few eminent men in 
art, letters, and journalism hereabouts have recently followed a sim- 
ilar practice, especially with respect to the initial of a first name. 
—Two prelates most conspicuously mentioned in connection 
with the successorship to Cardinal M’Cuoskry, of this city, are 
Archbishop Frrnan, of Chicago, and Archbishop Gissoys, of Bal- 
timore. . : 
—Cuartes Dickens in a letter to a friend: “ Another genera- 
tion begins to peep above the table. I once used to‘think what 
a horrible thing it was to be a grandfather. Finding that the 
calamity falls upon me without perceiving any other change in 
myself, I bear it like a man.” ‘ 

—The new mansion of Governor Scatrs, of North Carolina, is 
one of the handsomest. architectural features of Raleigh. It is of 
brick, trimmed with the largest blocks of brown sandstone ever 
quarried in the State.’ This stone has remarkable richness of color 
and firmness of texture, and its fine possibilities for building pur- 
poses have not elsewhere been so adequately shown as in Governor 
Sca.Es’s house. ; 
—Governor SranrorD, of California, has erected a massive mau- 
soleum of stone and brick, the floor of white marble, and the ceiling 
beautifully frescoed, and showing stained-glass windows. In it is 
a sarcophagus of Carrara marble, bearing the inscription: “ Born 
in Mortality, May 14, 1868, LELanp Sraxrorp, Jun. Passed to Im- 
mortality March 13, 1884.” There is only one key to the lock of 
the door of the mausoleum, and this is in the constant possession 
of the dead youth’s mother. ‘ 

—Mr. Bissett, for many years the law partner of President-elect 
CLEVELAND, is a man of strong parts, a bachelor, and a clear-head- 
ed jurist. He weighs more than two hundred pounds, and is great- 
ly respected in Buffalo. 

—On resigning the Archbishopric of Dublin, Dr. Trencx volun- 
tarily relinquished the usual retiring allowance of $12,500 a year. 
His unselfishness has attracted some attention, though to those 
who know him, even through his books, it caused no surprise. 

—Mrs. Jutta Warp Howes is distinguishing herself by her able 
and successful management of the department of woman’s work 
at the New Orleans Exposition. She has collected a vast amount 
of instructive and highly interesting material, and has inspired the 
co-operation of some of the leading ladies of this city, It is one 
of the pleasantes. signs of the times that so typical a Northern 
woman should receive so warm a welcome at the South. 

—General Witttam Preston, of Kentucky, was dining some 
time ago with Sir Garnet WoxsELry, when the latter asked if the 
South could not have held out longer. “As a mere matter of 
physical endurance, yes,” replied the general ; “ but do you know, 
sir, that in the four years through which we passed the South 
alone, with its few millions of people, lost more men in battle 
than England did in all her wars from Wittiam the Conqueror to 
Queen Vicrorta ?” General Preston was chief of staff to General 
ALBERT Sipnry Jounston, and held him when he breathed his last 
at the battle of Shiloh. 

—General Wane Hampton, it is said, intended to send to the 
New Orleans Exposition a wonderful tame crow which could talk 
much more fluently than Epgar Por’s raven. Its favorite phrase 
was “Hello! how are you?” and on one occasion it put to flight a 
large flock of crows by appearing in the midst of them and utter- 
ing the words. 

—Mr. Lasoucnere: “The Emperor WittiaM has a sagacious 
aversion to washing dirty linen in public, and never forgives any 
royal personage whose indiscretion causes a scandal. ‘Do nothing; 
say nothing; time will put everything to rights.’ This is his invavi- 
able answer when one member of his family comes to complain of 
another.” 

—JvLian Hawtuoryx is an athlete and a sportsman, fond of long 
walks and of out-doors, He talks in low tones, both on the lyceum 
platform and off it. His manners are modest and reserved, with- 
out shyness or affectation. He is about five feet eleven inches 
high, and weighs about one hundred and seventy-five pounds. His 
friends say that he can prepare more “copy,” and feel less tired 
over it, than any other American author, 

—Governor Ricuarp J. OGiessy, of Illinois, remembers that he 
came near drowning when a boy. “I counted distinetly the num- 
ber of times I sank, and when I started.to go down the third time 
I said to myself, ‘Here goes the third and last time; now I am 
dead.’ Every event of my life passed before me with vivid dis- 
tinctness, but without creating any peculiar feeling. I felt that I 
was dead, and a sweeter death one can not die.” 

—During the last vear of her life, Matizpa Hrnon, the actress, 
wrote an autobiography, full of interesting stories of herself and 
her contemporaries on the stage. She pledged the MS. to an old 
landlady for board, and gave her also an oil-painiing of herself as 
Camille in one of the fashionable costumes of twenty years ago; 
the hair is brought down flat over the forehead and ears. 

—Dr. Brings, the organist of Westminister Abbey, has written 
some music for Mr, Guapstonr’s Latin version of the old hymn 
“Rock of Ages,” but it is not likely to replace the tune to which 
the familiar words have so long been sung. 

—‘A widower with three children,” wrote Miss Janz AUSTEN, 
in a letter recentiy publislied, “ has no right to look higher [for a 
wife] than his daughter's governess.” 7 

—WituaM H. Bearp, W. Hamitton Gipson, J. W. CHampney, 
Watrer SatTer_kE, Miss Dora Wuee rr, and Miss F. Bripexs are 
among the artists who have contributed desigus to the beautiful 
Christmas and New-Year’s cards: issued this year by Messrs. L. 
Pranc & Co. The first prize for designs for their Christmas cards 
for next year was awarded at the recent competitive exhibition to 
C. D. WeLpoy, the second to Witt H. Low, the third to THomas 
Moray, and the fourth to Freperic Diriman. 

—Uur esteemed contemporary the Commercial Advertiser, which 
was never so bright, temperate, and able as under its present man- 
agement, is publishing weekly new short stories by American au- 
thors, the list including the names of Jcc1an Hawrnornr, GEORGE 
Parsons Laturop, J.S. of Dale, HJatmar Hsorru Boyrsen, HELEN 
Jackson, Manion Harcanp, Harriet Prescorr Sporrorp, and oth- 
ers whose fiction interests the intelligent reader. 

-—Mr. Joann Burrovens has been building a house of dark slate, 
veined with quartz, the stones so arranged as to produce varied 
and beautiful low color effects, while the interior is treated on the 
same plan, with many kinds of native woods, unpainted and show- 
ing their several grains, and with grayish or russet wall-papers, 
the whole producing a nest-like effect, which his favorite birds 
would scarcely shun. 

—The Knickerbocker Subscription Agency has been reorganized 
under a new management, and announces that it is prepared to 
receive and promptly fill all orders for subscriptions to period- 





ous energy “a —— pretty lunch party!” 
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THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION—PLANTING TREES.—Drawn sy T. pe Tautstrcp From a SKETCH BY JonN DvrKIN. 


THE NEW SOUTH AT NEW ORLEANS. 


Scarcery any feature of the World’s Fair in New Orleans can 
more strikingly signalize its character than the manner in which 
it was opened. An “opening by telegraph” is a novelty in indus- 
trial exhibitions, and although it was adopted by reason only of 
the mischances which prevented the President from making his 
announcement in person, it had a felicity that Gould have been 
bettered by no deliberation, The mystery which still in some 
degree invests to ordinary minds the instantaneous transmission 
of intelligence did not lesson the dignity of the inaugural ceremo- 
nies. That the city which in the old days was the seat and centre 
of the old-world sentiment that made the South a land apart should 
be shown, by the very form of announcing the most noteworthy 
event of her local history since the echoes of Farraaut’s guns 
died away on the river, to be in electric sympathy with the moderir 
world, is surely of happy augury. This “opening by telegraph” 
strikes the key-note of the Exposition, and lends it to all Americans 





a far greater and more intimate interest than would attach to the 
mere fact of the beginning of an international exhibition in the 
tenth city of the Union. 

Happily the inaugural ceremonies were all marked by simplicity 
and good taste, and marred only by an annoying delay, which held 
in suspense alike the waiting thousands in the main building of 
the Exposition and the waiting scores of official dignitaries in the 
East Room of the White House. The President’s reply to the ad- 
dregs of the managers, like all his official utterances, was marked 
by the graceful tact which is shown quite as much in what it 
suppresses as in what it inspires. The commercial treaties now 
pending between the United States and the States of Central Amer- 
ica give a peculiar interest to an exhibition held in the city the 
chief commerce of which is supplied by those States. But as these 
commercial treaties are the most ambitious efforts in diplomacy of 
Mr. Arruvr’s administration, and as their ratification is involved 
in doubt, theré would have been something unbefitting in a direct 
allusion to them by the President, whose references to the Central 





American trade were quite sufficient to call up in the minds of the 
hearers and readers of his remarks the considerations to which he 
discreetly forbore to give utterance. 

The Exposition is intrinsically one of the most noteworthy that 
have been held. In the descriptions we constantly come upon the 
superlative degree—‘ the largest in the world.” The main build- 
ing, which is also “* Machinery Hall,” is in dimensions 1378 feet by 
905, making the enormous aggregate of 1,247,090 square feet, 
which must be very much greater than that of any permanent 
building extant. The Horticultural Hall, which, as at Philadelphia, 
is a permanent acquisition to the park of the city, is also of great 
dimensions—600 feet by 194. The Government Building is gev- 
eral times larger than this—885 feet by 565. We have noi the 
figures for comparison at hand, but this must be a far larger in- 
closure than that devoted to the government at the Centennial, 
and it seems to be agreed by experts that the exhibit which it 
houses is the most complete and creditable showing that the vari- 
ous departments of the government have ever combined to make 

















It is announced that the projectors of the Amer- 
ican Exhibition intended to be held in London 
next vear are endeavoring to secure this collection 
in its entirety—a laudable purpose, in which it is_ 
to be hoped they may succeed, since it is even 
more desirable that the government should be 
creditably represented abroad than at home. 
Apart from the typical and usual features ofa 
world’s fair, the Exposition contains several col- 
lections of a quite special interest and value. 
Mexico can never have been so completely repre- 
sented before without, or indeed within, her own 
borders. Besides a “ head-quarters” for the Mexi- 
can Commissioners and a Mexican exhibition build- 
ing, the republic occupies a floor space of 50,000 
feet in the main building. Perhaps the most in- 
teresting of all the exhibits, and certainly the 
most novel, is the special exhibition of the colored 
people of the South. The most interesting social 
question of this country, and the most important, 
is the question what progress the freedmen of 
the South are making toward that industrial in- 
dependence and that diffused intelligence without 
which political liberty is of little value, and may 
be a positive injury. This question, the most 
important of all for us to have answered, has been 
also one of the most difficult questions to get any 
light upon, while of what Bacon calls “dry light” 
we may be said to have none at all. It is much 
to be hoped that this exhibitioh may turn out to 
be really representative of the colored people of 
the South. In that case the social philosopher 
may find-in the New Orleans Exposition more 
data of value to him than all the books of travel 
in the South put together can give him, or even 
than he can extract from the pages of the census, 
Aside from its merits, the fact that this collee. 
tion forms a part of the Exposition at New Or- 
leans is encouraging, and what may be called 
symptomatic. The details of the Exposition may 
be left for the future reports of trained and 
untrained observers, the specialists of various 
branches of knowledge, and the glittering gener- 
alists of the daily press. The most impressive 
aspect in which it ean be viewed is the general as- 
pect suggested by the mere fact of an internation- 








al industrial exhibition in New Orleans. It was 
just before the war that THackeray celebrated || 
* the quaint old France” which he found * linger- 
ing by the shore of the Mississippi.” It is since | 
the war.that Mr. Casce has piously gathered the 
relics of this quaint old France and cunningly | 
woven them into forms that may well outlast all | 
the visible symbols New Orleans has still to show, | 
not merely of the French domination before Jrr- | 
FeRSON’s Louisiana purchase, but of the old South. | 
that was before the war. The memories of that 

old South, so far as they are bitter, have passed, 

or are almost passing, away, and all that remains 


in the minds of those who remember the South | 


before the war is a glorified picture of a land that 
never was, It is the new South that is “ exposed” 
in the New Orleans Exposition. Long after the 
war were heard the complaints of Southern men 
wonted to the old ways that the labor system of 
the South was hopelessly destroyed. Now these 
complaints are silenced by the evidences of sta, 
tistics that greater crops of cotton can be planted 
and gathered by the enfranchised blacks than 
were ever raised by slave labor, and by the over- 
whelming evidence the Exposition itself presents 
that the South was never so rich and never so 
powerful as now, not twenty vears after the close 
of a war in which her fields were ravaged and 
Jeft desolate. But still more striking and grati- 
fying is the evidence given in the very fact of the 
Exposition that the South has become a part of 
the modern world—the world of equal rights and 
of no privileges—in the midst of which the South 
before the war was an alien, a stray survival of 
the feudal world of the Middle Ages. 

The Exposition has its greatest value, we re- 
peat, in this showing. It is a visible and. im- 
pressive symbol of the complete industrial union 
of the States. There is no longer a North or a 
South in business or in society, and what remains 
of political sectionalism can not long survive the 
disappearance of ccaumercial and social section- 
alism. An “ industrial exhibition” in the old South 
would have been a failure, if it had been a possi- 
bility, for the old South would have had no re- 
sults of Southern industry to show bevond the 
crude products of a despised and servile labor. 
But no more fitting token of the wholesome change 
that has come over the South could be given than 
that to which all the world is invited at New Or- 
Jeans. As she exults in the possession of trea- 
sure-houses stored with objects of use and beauty, 
the new South may say with Tennyson’s lover: 

‘* Myself have awaked, as it seems, to the better mind. 


It is better to fight for the good than to rail at the 
ill 


I have felt with my native land, I am one with my 
kind; 

I embrace the purpose of God, and the doom aa- 
signed.” 


FROM POST TO FINISH#* 


A RACING ROMANCE, 





By HAWLEY SMART, 
Actuor or “ Bureziz Lanaton,” “ Bounp To 


Win,” 
“Tuk Great 


TOoNTINE,” ETO., ETO. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
GETTING AT THE FAVORITE, 

Dott hurried away from the Rutland with 
Cuthbert Elliston’s words ringing in her ears, 
“Pll take care the Dancing Master don’t start,” 
and she felt certain that he would, if possible, 
make good his word. She had caught but a 
fragment of their conversation, but it was quite 
enough to make her thoroughly understand the 
situation. It was evident from Pearson’s speech 
that the two men hoped to win a very large stake 





* Begun in Harrer’s Weekty No. 1439. 





over Caterham, and equally clear that thev were 
afraid of the Dancing Master upsetting their plan, 
and were much disconcerted by his unexpected 
appearance at Newmarket. She knew her father 
was to see them that morning—indeed, had ex- 
pected to find him with them. From Elliston’s 
words she thought it was pretty clear that he not 
only had seen them, but had refused to strike the 
Dancing Master out of the Cambridgeshire. “ If 
Greyson won't take orders he must take conse- 
quences ;” that surely could only mean that her 
father had declined to obey his patrons on this 
point, and Dollie was much too conversant with 
turf history not to know that when Elliston said 
he would take care the horse should not start, 
foul play of some kind was contemplated. 

Were all Gerald’s hopes to be frustrated in 
this wise? No! Something must be done to 
prevent it! What villainy was meditated? She 
must see Gerald at once. He would know what 
was best to be done. It was clear there was no 
time to be lost ; but where was.she to find him ? 
She did not know where he lodged, and ‘it was 
getting time for the day’s racing to commence. 
Once on the Heath, he might be so engaged as to 
leave no opportunity for speaking with him the 
whole afternoon. And vet she felt sure that her 
news would brook no delay in the telling. At 
last she bethought herself of the stables where 
her father’s charges were standing, and made her 
way thither. 

The first person she encountered in the yard 
was Joe Butters, who, seated on an upturned sta- 
ble bucket, was solacing himself with a tankard 
of mild ale and a little tobacco, previous to com- 
mencing his duties on the course. 

“Where is Mr. Rockingham ?” inquired Dollie. 
“T must speak with him at ounce, Joe! Do you 
think you could find him ?” 

“Well, miss,” replied Butters, as he leisurely 
rose from his seat, ‘ Mr. Rockingham cantered up 
to the Heath about ten minutes ago. He said 
he had to see Lord Whitby before the racing be- 
gan.” 

“ But vou are going up with the horses, Joe ?”’ 

“Yes, miss, in about half an hour. We've 
nothing in the first two races.” . 

“Well, of course you'll see Mr. Rockingham.” 

“T don’t know about to speak to. You see, 
Jim—I mean Mr. Rockingham—don’t ride for us 
as a rule, though I do hear he’s to ride the Dancer 
to-morrow. My word, Miss Dollie, but we ought 


| to set the bells ringing at Riddleton this time. 


Why, if the Dancer only tries, our pair ought to 
tinish first and second for the Cambridgeshire.” 

“ And which do you like the best, Joe?” inquired 
the girl, eagerly. 

* Weill, Pve got my pound on Caterham. You 
see, he is a horse you can depend upon. If you 
was only going to ride the Dancer yourself, Miss 
Dollie, | faney he would win far enough.” 

“Never mind that. You shall have a pound 
on the Dancer with me. He ran straight enough 
with Mr. Rockingham before, Joe; and, mind, he 
will again to-morrow. Now listen to what I've 
got to say to you. If you can not see Mr. Rock- 
ingham yourself, you must manage to get this 
message sent to him: say that I wish to see him 
on a matter of the greatest importance as soon as 
possible,” 

“ AU right, miss ; ll manage it somehow. Mr. 
Roekingham will know where.you are, I sup- 

9” sae 

“Yes; he has only to ask father: Don’t for- 
get—of the greatest importance, remember.” And 
with an emphatic little nod Dollie walked quickly 
away to prepare for the Heath. 

Mr. Greyson had chartered, to convey Mrs, Grey- 
son and Dollie to the Heath, one of those mys- 
terious ramshackle vehicles which seem almost 
peculiar to Newmarket, though thé race-course 
flv has a family resemblance all over the country. 
One peculiarity about them is that they occasion- 
ally have an equine celebrity, grievously fallen 
from his high estate, between the shafts. I re- 
member seeing in a Stockbridge trap of this de- 
scription.a horse whose parents had both taken 
classic honors at Epsom; his sire had won the 
Derby, his mother the Oaks; and similar glories 
had been expeeted from him in his youth: And 
this, after all, was the termination of his career ! 

The racing proved, as is often the case at New- 
market on an off day, of a very tame description ; 
and Dollie awaited the advent of her lover with 
scarce-controlled impatience. The one feature of 
the afternoon’s sport was when, in intervals be- 
tween the races, the Cambridgeshire was intro- 
duced, a growing desire to back the Dancing 
Master was evident ; and it was whispered about 
that a strong commission was in the market, al- 
though not apparently emanating from the stable. 
Elliston and his partner were more puzzled than 
ever at the aspect of affairs. 

At length Gerald cantered up on his hack, and 
raised his hat amidst the admiring stare of the 
surrounding crowd, for the “ gentleman jockey” 
was by this time not only well known but im- 
mensely popular. Quickly it was buzzed about 
that the ladies “Jim Forrest was a-tatking to” 
were the wife and daughter of Bill.Greyson, who 
owned the now first favorite for the Cambridge- 
shire; for Lord Whitby’s heavy commission, on 
the top of the big investments of Sir Marmaduke 
and his friends, had at length placed the Dancing 
Master at the head of the poll, and it was by this 
time no secret that “the gentleman jockey,” as 
his admirers delighted to call him, would ride that 
erratic animal. 

“Ten thousand pardons, Dollie dearest ; but I 
only got your message an hour or so ago, and am 
so busy I couldn’t get here before. As it is, I 
have had to bucket my hack unmercifully. Good- 
day, Mrs. Greyson: the sport is not of much ac- 
count this afternoon ; but if we get the black and 
crimson home first to-morrow, it won’t be a dull 
week, you know, altogether.” 

“ And you will, won’t you, Mr. Rockingham ?” 

“T hope so,” he replied, laughing. “ And now, 
Dollie,” he continued, lowering. his voice, ‘ what 
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is it? I’ve no time to lose, as I must get back to 
ride Grand Turk in the next race.” 

“There is something wrong about the Dancing 
Master, Gerald. I overheard Cuthbert Elliston say 
that he would take care he didn’t start.” 
“Ha!—who to?” inquired Rockingham, ea- 
gerly. ; 

“To Mr. Pearson.” 

“ And there was no one else present ; and they 
don’t know you overheard them ?” 

“There were only those two in the room; and 
I feel sure they don’t know I was within ear- 
shot.” ae 

“This must be seen to as soon as possible. 
Both Elliston and Pearson are on the course; I 
have seen them. Meet me at the stables as soon 
as you can.’ I shall ride straight back after the 
next race, as I have no mount in the concluding 
one. Ihave proved a little too much for Cuthbert 
once or twice already, and I shouldn’t wonder if I 
do again. Good-by, Dollie, for the present. On 
you go, ‘Captain Barclay,’”’ and Gerald just pressed 
his hack with his knees, and the docile brute 
swung into a hand-canter at once, and in obedi- 
ence to his master’s hand made his way to the 
starting-post for the Bretby Stakes Course. 

Gerald called his hack after the famous pedes- 
trian, saying he was always doing his 1000 miles 
over the Heath after the manner of his god- 
father. 

Dollie found little difficulty in persuading her 
mother to leave the course before the last race. 
It was the good lady’s first visit to Newmarket, 
and to tell the truth she was not very favorably 
impressed with it. She found it dull. At York 
she had lots of friends and acquaintances to chat 
with, which to her was half the fun of a race- 
meeting. Then the perpetual change of course 
bothered her, and she came to the conclusion 
that they managed these things infinitely better 
in the North, so’ that she was quite willing to 
drive home to tea as soon as her daughter sug- 
gested it. 

Her mother once comfortably deposited in their 
lodgings, Dollie immediately slipped down to the 
stables, where she found Gerald awaiting her, and 
at once told him her story. 

Gerald listened very attentively, and when she 
had finished, said : 

“There can be no doubt about it. They have, 
I know, backed Caterham to win them a very 
large stake, and the appearance of the Dancer 
on the scene has frightened them. Your father 
has most likely told them, if he chooses to run 
kind, the gray will beat them, and also declined 
to scratch the horse. Elliston undoubtedly means 
foul play of some sort. I shall sleep in the stable, 
and watch the Dancer's box myself to-night, and 
take care that either Butters or myself is with 
him till the Cambridgeshire’s over. Now run 


home, and say nothing to any one of what you’ 


have overheard. Good-by, dearest; I should 
have come up to spend the evening, but don’t ex- 
pect to see anything of me now till after the 
race.” 

No soover had Dollie disappeared than Gerald 
went in search of Butters. That worthy was 
speedily found in the immediate vicinity, discuss- 
ing the race with some of his own class, and giv- 
ing it as his opinion that one of the Riddleton 
pair would win. Further pressed upon the sub- 
ject, be informed his hearers that he preferred 
Caterham himself, but that Mr. Forrest was the 
greatest horseman of the day, and, with the 
Dancing Master in his hands, there was no know- 
ing what might happen. 

Just as he delivered himself of this oracular 
opinion, the gentieman jockey himself appeared, 
and was immediately an object of great attraction 
to the little knot of stablemen to whom Mr. But- 
ters had been holding forth. 

“ Here, Joe, I want vou,” exclaimed Gerald. 

“All right, Mr. Rockingham. What is it?” 
replied Butters, not a little gratified to show the 
intimate terms he was on with the great man to 
the little circle he was leaving —a bit of snob- 


bism common to people of infinitely higher sta- . 


tion than Joe Butters. 


“T want to see the horses at once, Joe. Have 
you got the key of the stable?” 
“T’ve one, and Mr. Greyson another,” replied 


Butters, as he led the way thither without further 
comment. 

They entered the stable, which consisted of 
four loose boxes and a couple of roomy stalls. 
One of, these latter contained a considerable 
amount of clean straw. The other was empty, 
save for a large corn-bin which stood in its en- 
trance. The boxes were all tenanted by Grey- 
son’s charges. 

“This is the Dancer’s box, isn’t it ?” said Ger- 
ald, as he walked to the one at the far end from 
the door, 

“Yes; and Caterham’s next him.” 

Gerald opened the box and wentin. The horse 
looked round, and gave a low whinny. of recog- 
nition. He was evidently in the very bloom of 
condition—his coat shone like satin, and his eye, 
clear and bright, denoted that the animal was: in 
perfect health. Gerald cast a Keen glance at the 
horse’s legs, and saw they were clean -and fat, 
such as gladden the heart of a trainer. He 
walked up to the Dancer and examined him 
closely. He was apparently satisfied with the 
result of his examination, for as he closed the 
box door behind him he muttered, “ All’s safe so 
far.” 

“Now, Joe,” he continued aloud, “what you 
and I have got to do is this—one or other of us 
must never leave the horse gill after to-morrow’s 
race. I’ve just heard, on good authority, that 
they are determined to get at him.” 

“What! Do you mean to say,” said Butters, 
“that any one intends to nobble the Dancer ?” 

“So I hear, Joe; but not if we know it.” 

“Why, who’s going to do it?” 

“Never mind that,” replied Gerald. “The 
horse is all right. Now you and I will keep 
watch here to-night, and take very good care 





they don’t. If my information is correct. we 
shall see who they are. It is gratifying in one 
way, at all events. It shows they think as highly 
of his chance as I do. Now be off and get some. 
thing to eat as quick as you can, and then come 
back.to me.” 

On Butters relieving guard, Gerald slipped 
out on a similar errand, and on his return said 
“Now, Joe, we shall have to pass the night here. 
You can lie down amongst the straw and go to 
sleep. I can trust you to stick to me in a row, 
but you know, Joe, I can’t trust you to keep 
awake.” 

“Well, Mr. Rockingham, I’ve a way of drop- 
ping off, and the worst of it is, I sleep that heavy 
that I take a good deal of waking.” . 

“All right ; you go and lie down. Very little 
sleep does for me, and I'll get that toward morn. 
ing. In the mean while I’ll keep watch.” 

That the spirit may be willing but the flesh 
weak is a very world-worn axiom, and to no one 
did it apply more forcibly than to Mr. Butters, 
He would spare himself in no wise to secure suc- 
cess and glory to Riddleton, but in the matter of 
watchfulness and abstinence he was frail. He 
could not keep awake by night nor abstain from 
the flesh-pots by day.. He sighed over his som- 
nolency and cravings for pastry, and shuddered 
at the sight of a weighing-machine, but he knew 
his failings, and that to wrestle with them was 
beyond him. It was with a sigh of relief he 
heard the rd/e assigned to him, and received his 
orders. 

“You can depend upon me, Mr. Rockingham,” 
said Joe, as he nestled down amongst the straw. 
“J a’nt good, perhaps, at keeping my eyes open, 
but I am all there when I am wanted. You can 
depend upon me, Mr. Rockingham. I’m all there 
—all, all,” and here a low snore terminated Mr. 
Butters’s protestations of fealty. 

Gerald seated himself on the corn-bin and 
commenced his vigil. With the big stake he had 
on the morrow, and accustomed to do with but 
little sleep, he felt no inclination to close his 
eves. Could his cousin be such a scoundrel as 
actually to meditate laming or. poisoning the 
Dancing Master, or had he such confidence in 


‘his old influence over Greyson as to feel sure 


that he could persuade him to scratch the horse ? 
No; his first impression was right. Greyson had 
doubtless declined to do that, and Elliston had 
resolved to disable the horse before the race. 
Would he attempt this himself? Hardly. He 
doubtless could lay his hand upon plenty of in- 
struments to do his bidding if they were only 
well paid for it. Then his thoughts reverted 
upon the race to-morrow, and how he should ride 
it. ‘ Yes,” he muttered, “ he’s a free horse, and 
runs best in front.. He’s thrown in as far as the 
weight goes, and if he does his best I’m afraid 
of nothing. Ill come right through and stran- 
gle the lot.” Suddenly there was a slight glim- 
mer of light beneath the bottom of the door, and 
a low grating sound, as of some one softly trying 
the lock. 

“A skeleton key,” said Gerald to himself, as 
he slipped quietly off the corn-bin and crouched 
down behind it. 

The door opened, and two men entered; the 
first carried a dark lantern, the slide of which 
he drew cautiously back; the second, a short, 
pursy man, had a twitch in one hand, and a short 
stick, marvellously like a heavy office ruler, in 
the other. 

“Hold the lantern,” said Elliston, in a low 
whisper. “If I get the twitch on, I'll make him 
shin-sore artistically; if not, I must lame him 
clumsily with one blow. Come on; it’s the far 
box.” 

The two stole along toward the Dancing Mas- 
ter’s box, and as they did so Gerald rose from 
behind the corn-bin and crept stealthily after 
them. Absorbed in their own villainy they failed 
to hear his cautious footsteps. Elliston’s hand 
was on the latch of the box, Pearson just raising 
the lantern to assist his partner, when Gerald 
exclaimed, quietly, ‘‘ Drop that, Mr. Elliston.” 

For a second or two the confederates were so 
disconcerted by discovery that they stood para- 
lyzed and speechless; then, with a savage exe- 
eration, Elliston rushed upon his cousin, and be- 
fore Gerald had time to jump back struck him 
across the face with the twitch. 

“ Here, Joe—Joe—help!” shouted young Rock- 
ingham, as he grappled fiercely with his assail- 
ant. 

But the attorney was now quite alive to the 
exigencies of the situation, quite clear to him 
that to disable Gerald and escape as speedily as 
might be was now the only chance of averting 
most unpleasant consequences. He dodged for 
a second or two round the two struggling men, 
and was about to aim a heavy blow at Gerald, 
when Butters, plunging into the fray, caused 
him to look to himself, and the short, heavy 
stick descended sharply upon Joe’s cranium, in- 
stead of young Rockingham’s, stretching the 
former senseless on the ground. At this junc- 
ture Gerald wrenched himself clear of his an- 
tagonist, and immediately took advantage of his 
yosition to commence out-fighting, and adminis- 
2 a sharp left-hander between the eyes that 
sent Elliston reeling against the sides of Cater- 
ham’s box. Taking in the state of things at 
once, Gerald sprang upon the attorney, and be- 
fore Pearson was quite aware of the attack, had 
snatched the stick from his hand. There was 
no time to be lost; Pearson threw down the 
lantern and made for the door, which his con- 
federate had already gained. The diversion was 
successful; in his anxiety to possess himself of 
the lantern before harm should come from it, 
for Pearson had cast it perilously near the straw, 
Gerald neglected pursuit; and when that neces- 
sary act was accomplished, came to the hasty 
conclusion that it was better to succor Butters 
and soothe the horses, already disturbed and un- 
easy at the unusual noise, than follow the fugi- 
tives, both of whom he had recognized. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


THERE was great excitement at Newmarket in 
the course of the next morning, for, despite the 
precautions of Gerald, it had jozed out that there 
had been a daring attempt to get at the favorite 
during the night. Except to Greyson, Gerald had 
breathed no word of his nocturnal adventure, and 
he had cautioned Butters to be equally reticent. 
Joe had held his tongue pretty fairly, still he but 
lamely explained his cut head, and had not the 
sang-froid to emulate his companion’s coolness, 
who, if questioned about how he came by the 
mark on his cheek, replied, curtly, “‘ No matter.” 
In the betting world, both in London and at 
Newmarket, the rush to get on the Dancing-Mas- 
ter was tremendous, and even staggered the 
Ring, cool as that philosophical body ordinarily 
is. The outlays of Sir Marmaduke and his fol- 
lowers, coupled with that of Lord Whitby, com- 
pletely ran away with the public’s own judgment. 
Notwithstanding the many disappointments the 
horse had occasioned them, they argued that the 
astute Baronet would never have trusted him 
once more unless upon unexceptional grounds. 
It was rumored that, although running in Grey- 
son’s name, he was still Sir Marmaduke’s prop- 
erty, that he had won a tremendous trial, and was 
seven pounds in front of Caterham. Then this was 
Lord Whitby’s year; everything he touched came 
off, and decades of bad luck were being rapidly 
avenged. Backers are notoriously superstitious, 
and many of them much given to following a 
lucky jockey, a lucky horse, a lucky stable, or 
even coincidences. In 1869, when the followers 
of the cherry and black remembered that Sir 
Joseph Hawley had won the Derby in the years 
1858 and 1859, and that he had won it again in 
1868, what wonder they hardened their hearts 
and looked upon it that he was bound to win it 
twice running in each decade, and dashed down 
their money on unlucky Pero in consequence? 
Old horses allotted light weights have many 
times shown a marvellous recovery of their juve- 
nile form in the Cambridgeshire, and for all 
these reasons combined the public went wild 
about the Dancing Master, and the fielders short- 
ened their price hourly. 

There were many old hands who had intrusted 
their money to Caterham, and many others whose 
eggs were in other baskets—men who could not 
get over the horse’s uncertain temper, and were 


themselves no believers in his ultimate victory— - 


yet they all agreed such a red-hot favorite they 
never remembered in all their experience; and 
though no doubt there were exceptions they 
could all point to, yet these red-hot favorites 
generally won, or, at the worst, made their oppo- 
nents tremble in their shoes. Se that even those 
cool, unprejudiced ‘race - goers who were ranged 
against the self-willed gray had conceived a great 
respect for his chance. Then there was that now- 
announced fact that he was to be the gentleman 
jockey’s mount, and that at once ranged all the 
women on his side; and if in our gradually ad- 
vancing civilization there are people so innocent 
as to believe that ladies of the present day, or, 
for the matter of that, of many days past, do 
not bet; the writer respects their simplicity, and 
would not willingly disturb such credulity. 

“T don’t know quite what to think of it all, 
Mr. Rockingham,” said the trainer, as Gerald 
looked in at the stables, previous to cantering 
up to the course. ‘The Dancer’s a little fretful, 
and snatched at his corn this morning in a fid- 
gety, impatient manner that looks bad for his 
behavior on the Heath to-day. He’s an excita- 
ble horse, and last night’s row in his stable 
there’s no doubt upset him a bit. As for Cater- 
ham, he’s as cool as possible; he’s one of the 
level-tempered sort that a salvo of artillery 
wouldn’t disturb except for the moment. Then 
how are you yourself, sir? No sleep and a rough- 
and-tumble fight ain’t a good preparation for a 
big race.” 

“I'm all right, Greyson, never fear. I'll ride 
as good a race to-day as ever I did. Mind, put 
that heavy double-reined snaffle on him as we 
settled; pet, coax, and keep him as quiet as you 
can. Don’t saddle among the others, so as 
not to excite him, and I shall do as I told you— 
come right through with him; so if you don’t 
see me playing follow - my - leader before we've 
gone a quarter of a mile, you will understand 
the Dancer’s got his own opinion and I’ve had 
to give in to it.” 

“Yes, Mr. Rockingham, you’re right after all. 
Though you’re to ride your own way to-day, it’s 
coming back to pretty much the orders I gave 
you more than two years ago.” 

“] shall ride identically the same way, except 
that I understand the brute’s mouth better, 
thanks to Dollie. Now I’m off.” 

“And I trust to Heaven, Mr. Rockingham, 
you'll win. I’ve borne the tyranny of these men 
for years, and done more dirty work for them 
than I care to think about. Pearson has had 
me in his debt so deep that I dare not disobey 
him; but it was Mr. Elliston who gave the or- 
ders always. I’ve broken with them now, and 
must stand the consequences; but, after last 
night’s business, I should fancy they'll be rather 
shy of law courts or aught else.” 

“You're not likely to see them to-day; and, 
win or lose, depend upon it they’ll never set foot 
on an English race-course again. When Lord 
Whitby and Sir Marmaduke hear the story, 
Messrs. Elliston and Pearson will get warning 
with regard to Newmarket, depend upon it. As 
for the rest, Greyson, if we're beaten, you'll 
worry through, never fear.” 

The trainer sat musing on the now, so to say, 
historic corn- bin, behind which Gerald had 
crouched the preceding night. ‘To think,” he 
muttered, “that my daughter should be going 
to marry a real swell; and not only that, but 
the best horseman in England, and one of the 
finest, pluckiest young ones ever I ran across, 








high or low! Damme, if ever they persuade me 
into doing another ‘shunt’! Well,” he continued, 
rising, “it’s getting about time we were off. 
Joe, you may get ’em out and walk ’em up to 
the Heath. If anybody's got two for the big 
race which look better than mine, I should just 
like to see ’em, that’s all. I’m just going across 
the yard to get my hack, I sha’n’t be five min- 
utes ; but mind, Joe, the Cambridgeshire horses 
you're never to leave till their jockeys are in 
the saddle.” 

Another quarter of an hour and Greyson and 
his horses were leisurely wending their way to 
the Heath. There, of course, the wildest canards 


.about the attempt “to get at the favorite” were 


current. The people just down from London 
were agog to hear all about it, for the report 
had been wired to town; but though there were 
plenty of the sojourners at Newmarket only too 
delighted to relate their version of the affair, 
yet, as we know, the actual particulars were 
known only. to three people besides the delin- 
quents, namely, Gerald, Butters, and Greyson. 
But if the peril the favorite had been in was 
involved in mystery, there was no doubt in the 
public mind that it had been successfully sur- 
mounted, and their anxiety to be on what one 
of the boldest of the sporting prophets had pro- 
nounced “the. best thing of the year” waxed 
stronger every hour. For the backers had fairly 
tired out the fielders, and the leading members 
of the Ring, when asked, “ what about the Dan- 
cing Master?” replied, “they’d no more money to 
lay.” Still it had been a good betting race from 
the first; and though there was no doubt the 
success of the Dancing Master would take an 
immense sum out of the Ring, there were a won- 
derful lot of whilom favorites that had never 
even seen Newmarket, to assist them on settling 
day, to say nothing of various other public fan- 
cies, that money would have to be paid over 
largely, should they go down before the favor- 
ite. 
(ro Be CONTINUED.) 





OUNCES OF PREVENTION. 
LEAN PEOPLE. 


Tuere are four chief causes of fatness: to wit, 
too much eating, drinking, and sleep, and too lit- 
tle exercise. These lead to over-assimilation, or 
an excess of supply over the waste of the body, 
and obesity is the result. If the healthy equa- 
tion between supply and waste be disturbed in 
the converse way, leanness is the result. Excess- 
ive labor, whether of body or mind, too little food, 
drink, and rest, lead to under-assimilation. 

Within limits, leanness, like fatness, is a healthy 
condition. But in many cases leanness is also a 
symptom of more or less grave disease, as in 
chronic or exhausting ailments of nearly every 
kind. With such emaciation we are not now 
concerned; it is a matter for medical treatment ; 
and the first thing in such a case is to seek the 
cause of the definite disease which causes it. The 
healthy leanness of youth or middle age need not 
trouble any one, at least on the score of physical 
well-being. It is an advantage to keep clear of 
obesity until age arrives, when in many cases it is 
inevitable, for then the needed exercise can no 
longer be taken as formerly, and physical exer- 
cise is a main preventive of fatness. There is, 
indeed, unless when it is caused by serious dis- 
ease, hardly more than one case of leanness that 
requires treatinent to ten cases of obesity. I 
speak of our own community; in China, I be- 
lieve, a person is looked upon as the more fortu- 
nate in proportion to his fatness. It would be 
curious to know whether the felicity of the Chi- 
nese banker Han-Qua, of Canton, who is said to 
be worth a billion taels, or fourteen hundred mill- . 
ions of dollars, is in any way expressible in terms 
of obesity. 

But with us there is only one considerable 
class who have much desire to be fatter than 
they are, and these are neither the poor nor the 
old. It is especially by young women that “the 
rounded limb, the graceful curve,” are desired.. 
Many of them find leanness saying No to their 
natural desire to be beautiful. A moderate de- 
gree of plumpness in one community, an ex- 
cessive degree in some others, as in many of the 
Polynesian islands, is thought by the men to be 
an essential condition of attractiveness in wo- 
men. What shall a young lady do when she 
discovers that nature has stinted her in plump- 
ness ? 

Any person who has a good digestion may be 
fattened. But before examining the dietary re- 
gimen for fattening, let our candidate for plump- 
ness ask about some other condition of physical 
well-being. Is she given to worrying? Does 
she sleep well and sufficiently? Has she a good 
temper? Does she worry? If any dietary sys- 
tem is to help her, she must bring hygiene and 
morals to aid it. I well know that peace of mind 
is not to be prescribed like a liniment. But we 
can all make the effort toward peace of mind, 
and the effort itself is tonic. Our thin lady, then, 
must give up the habit of worrying, from which 
she often suffers; it is a habit which makes more 
women thin, pale, and nervous, a distress to them- 
selves and to their families, than any other ail- 
ment. Let our sufferer bring all her philosophy 
to bear upon this destructive mental state. This 
is often the hardest part of the prescription, for 
melancholy and repining ~e often dear to the 
sufferer from leanness. 

But when a good resolve has been taken in 
this respect, then our lean person may put faith 
in a regimen like the following : 

1. Most articles of food that are easily digesti- 
ble, excepting lean meat and salads, are fatten- 
ing, and one will hardly go wrong in choosing a 
fattening diet from the wide range of excellent 
materials, 


2. There is, however, somc choice. Vegeta- 








bles as a class are more fattening than meats, 
because they contain more starch and sugar. 

3. In detail, white bread and potatoes should 
form a part of every meal; soups and broths are 
also important. For breakfast eat eggs, either 
boiled, poached, or in omelet; cutlets or petits 
pdates are almost as fattening. The coffee or 
chocolate should ‘be well “ extended” with milk 
and sugar. People with a “sweet tooth” are 


rarely too thin. 


At dinner eat fish, meat, and vegetables, but 
more abundantly, if the digestion permits it, of 
the latter. Macaroni and rice are valuable ad- 
juncts toward the end in view. Make much of 
the dessert; creams, pastry, pies, and puddings, 


and other preparations which contain much sugar, | 


are to be chosen. Drink good milk or good beer ; 


nothing is healthier or more fattening. Wine 
often aids the digestion when it is weak. For 


the thin and nervous in general a light bitter 
beer is the ideal drink. It can be had pure, of 
uniform quality, and cheap. It combines the 
maximum of useful qualities for the purpose that 
we are considering. 
much of the stimulant quality for such persons 
to use them abundantly. Milk is not always tol- 
erated by the adult stomach, nor can it always be 
obtained of good quality. Syrups and efferves- 


cing drinks can seldom be used habitually with- | 
Even water is not. | 


out deranging the digestion. 
always safe ; water is often the vehicle of diseased 
germs, though I have not a word to say against 
pure water for the healthy; but it is not proved 
to be fattening. ; ; 

Beer has none of these objections ; it is safe, 
it is fattening, and it is nutritious. A writer in the 
London Medical Times says: “ If a committee of 
unprejudiced scientific men had been appointed 
to compound and recommend a perfectly aseptic 
drink, combining the qualities of nutrition and of 
palatability, with such small amount of alcohol 
as should act as a preservative to the fluid itself, 
an aid to digestion, and a mild and innocuous 
stimulant to the whole system, it is probably upon 
a light bitter beer, brewed from good malt and 
hops, that the seal of their approval would be 
placed. Formed as it is from wholesome mate- 
rials, easily concocted, and at a small cost, tonic 
and nutritious, harmless except in almost impos- 
sible quantity, it is just such an ideal drink as 
we should pine for if we did not already possess 
it? 

And this view, which I believe to be a sound 
one, is a fortiori the view for the American, who 
lives in a.comparatively dry ¢limate, and who 
uses little soup and less wine. With the prescrip- 
tion of good beer as a good diluent and a good 
fattener, I conclude the regimen for plumpness. 
It is certainly an agreeable regimen, and I would 
have my fair thin reader to follow it, wishing and 
predicting her success in developing “ the round- 
ed limb and graceful curve.” 

Titus Munson Coan. 





WAIFS AND STRAYS. 

Untiz recently, if a man was seen wearing a 
striped shirt surmounted by a plain white collar, 
the explanation was easy: either the man had 
no white shirt or he had no striped collar. The 
union of the incongruous objects had been the 
result of an exigency. Now, however, it is the 
thing to make this combination. It is said that 
the Prince of Wales, or somebody else high in 
the walks of fashion, happened to be caught in a 
place where he had to borrow a shirt, and that 
the best that could be done for him was a striped 
shirt and a white collar. He was seen while so 
arrayed, and his imitators promptly began to wear 
striped shirts and. white collars as a regular thing. 
Thus one by one are the rights of the cad stripped 
from him. 








An octopus was caught recently with fish- 
hooks near Portland in Oregon. There was a 
great struggle in -getting it into a boat and 
bringing itashore. It was hooked in about three 
hundred feet of water. As it was brought near 
the surface it seized 
upon the bottom of 


Tea and coffee have too | 
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close after a fox, which made toward the shaft of 
a flooded coal mine and plunged in. The leading 
hounds went after him and were drowned. Sev- 
eral times railroad trains have been stopped in or- 
der to save packs which had got upon the track. 





The Brooklyn Board of Aldermen has recom- 
mended its Law Committee to frame an ordinance 
forbidding the carrying or use of bean-shooters 
under a penalty of ten dollars. The Constitution 
of the United States guarantees the right of ev- 
ery citizen to carry arms. Laws hitherto passed 
have only ventured to impose the condition that 
the arms must not be concealed. 








| Highland County, Virginia, has a burning 
| mountain. Two gentlemen who recently under- 
| took to investigate it found the earth near the 
| summit so hot that they could scarcely bear to 

walk upon it. Digging to the depth of a foot, 
| they found the earth burning and smoking. . The 
| burning matter was brick-volor, and could be 
| moulded like wax. 





The lot of the Berlin "bus conductor is no more 
| happy than that of his brother of the New York 
| street car. He works from sixteen to eighteen 
| hours a day for seven days in the week, is fined 
heavily for any discrepancy in his money returns, 
and is paid something like 67} cents a dav. He 
eats as he gets a chance while bowling along on 
his ’bus, or while waiting for passengers at the 
*bus station. 





Orders have been issued forbidding the man- 
agers of theatres in Germany to produce any 
plays in which ancestors or collateral relations 
of the Prussian royal family are represented. 
The fear is expressed by the London 7iruth that, 
owing to the relationship existing between the 
Prussian princes and the house of Denmark, 
Hamlet may be considered an ancestor, and may 
not be permitted again to walk the boards. 





A French physician of the homeopathic school 
announces that he is prepared to treat and cure 
all unpleasant human passions, such as envy, 
hatred, malice, anger, jealousy, obstinacy, avarice, 
etc. He declares that he has transformed a jea- 
lous and violent husband, who had behaved like 
a brute to his wife for sixteen years, into the 
most trusting and amiable of spouses, All that 
was necessary was to drop a little nux vomica 
into the man’s soup. 

An Australian store-keeper who wished to ad- 
vertise his wares in the Chinese language engaged 
| a Celestial sign-painter to make him asign. When 
| the sign was displayed the store-keeper wondered 
to see all Chinamen who happened by pause, read 
the sign, grin broadly, shake their heads, and pass 
on. He finally got an English translation of the 
sign, which was, ‘“‘ Don’t buy anything here ; store- 
keeper a rogue.” 








Foreigners who come here express wonder at 
the blazing foliage of autumn, especially as it is 
seen in New England. Americans are apt to 
think that the brilliant spectacle of the leaves is 
confined to their own country. England, however, 
makes such displays, or approaches to such, once 
in a while. A correspondent writes: “I have 
been up the Thames during the past week, from 
Henry to Cleeve Lock, above Goring. The trees 
in Park Place, Wargrave Hill, Purley, Maple, Dur- 
ham, Hart’s Wood, and Streately Hi!! were mar- 
vellous in their tints of russet, of yellow, of red, 
of green and browns of every variety. We have 
not seen such autumnal tints in England for 
years, and every turn convinced one of the mar- 
veilous truth of the pictures of old Crome, of 
Gainsborough, and of John Linnell. I passed 
through a small avenue of chestnuts which 
showed every gradation of golden tint, and which 
was almost dazzling to gaze upon. Last week 
the upper Thames exhibited a blaze of color that 
was worth going any distance to see.” - 








the boat, and no ef- 
fort of those in the 
boat could loosen it. 
Finally the boat was 
set in motion, when 
the devil-fish. drop- 
ped off of its own 
accord, One of its 
feelers caine in con- 
tact with the arm of 
a boy who was in the 
boat, and the fish let 
go only when the 
feeler was beaten to 
a jelly with a club. 
It was what is called 
a monster specimen. 
Its arms, or feelers, 
were four feet long, 
and its purse-shaped 
body was about one 
foot in diameter. 








It is related as 
illustrative of the 
zeal of English fox- 
hounds that three 
hounds of the Car- 
low and Island Hunt 
recently followed a 














fox fifty yards into 
an extremely narrow 
sewer, and were dug 
out dead, the fore- 
most dog with the 
fox in his grasp. 
In another case the 
hounds of the South 
Durham Hunt were 


Agent. “ Yup.” 


PRACTICAL. 


Ovv Farmer. “‘ Do yew ‘spress ter Albany, cap’n ?” 


Oxtp Farmer. “ Wa’al, if yer sendin’ up that way, d’ye mind leavin’ these ‘ere 
planks at the Guveners’? an’ jest say ter him that we heerd down ter the village 
he was havin’ trouble.’bout timber fer makin’ his Cabinet, so we send him some- 
thin’ that will jest do—hickory, by the eternal: every inch on ’em.” 
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AN OLD ROUNDSMAN’S STORY. 
By MARGARET EYTINGE. 


So you're a writer, and you think I could 
Tell you some story of the Christmas-time— 
Something that happened to myself, which you, 
Having the rhyming kuack, might put in rhyme? 


Well, you are right. But of the yarns IT mind 
The most are best untold, they are so sad; 

My beat’s the shadiest in town, you know, 
Amongst the very poor and very bad. 


And yet from one of its worst places, where 
Thieves gather who go round with murd’rous Knives, 

A blessing came one Christmas-day that brought 
My wife and me the sunshine of our lives. 


The night before, I, had at last run down 
Lame Jim, the captain of a river gang, 

Who never had been caught, although his deeds 
Were such that he deserved for them to hang. 


And as he sprung upon the dock I sprung 
Like lighting after him, and in a trice 

Fell through a trap-door, and went sliding down 
Upon a plank as slippery as ice. 


I drew my. pistol as I slid, and when 
I struck the earth again, “ Hands up!” I cried; 
“I've got you now,” and at the same tiie flashed 
The light of a dark lantern every side. 


I'd landed in a big square room, but no 
Lame Jim nor any other rough was there; 
But from some blankets spread upon the floor 
A child looked up at me with wond’ring stare— 


A little girl with eyes that shone like stars, 

And sweet pale face, and curly, golden head. 
‘Why did you come so fast? You woke me up, 
And scared me too,” in lisping words she said. 


‘ 


“But now I am not acared, for I know you. 
You're Santa Claus. My stocking’s on the wall. 
wish you merry Christmas. Where's my toys? 
I hope you've brought a lovely cup and ball.” 


— 


— 


never was so taken "back, I vow; 

And while I speechless stood, Jim got away. 
Who are you, pretty one?” at last I asked. 
“IT? Don't you know? Why,I am little May. 


*“*My mother died the other night, and went 

To heaven; and Jim, my father, brought me here. 
It isn’t a nice place: I'm ‘fraid of it, 

For everything's so lonely and 80 queer. 


“But I remembered it was Christmas-eve, 
And hoped you'd find me, though I thought because 
There was no chimney you might not. But oh! 
I'm glad you dij, dear Mr. Santa Clans.” 
Well, Captain Jim escapedt—he law, I mean, 
But not a higher power: he wax drowned. 
And on his body near his heart, poor wretch, 
The picture of his baby girl was found. 


And that dear baby girl went home with me, 
And never was a gift more precious given; 
For childless had that home been many years, 
And 80 she seemed sent to it straight from heaven. 


God's ways are wonderful. From rankest soil 
There often grows a flower sweet and bright. 
But I must go, my time is nearly up. 
A merry Christmas to you, and good-night! 


MISS HERMONCIEUX, 
By J. ESTEN COOKE. 
I. 

Miss HerMONCIEUX is a great puzzle to me. 
What is she going to do? I think sometimes of 
asking her, but she would not be apt to take me 
into her confidence. Things have certainly reach- 
ed a point between Warrington and herself when 
she will be called upon to make up her mind what 
course she will pursue. 

I have certainly never seen anybody who inter- 
ested me as much. I should not call her exact- 
ly prettv—at least a stranger might not think so. 
She is a creole of about twenty, tall, rather too 
slender, perhaps, with brown hair worn low on 
the forehead, blue eves, and a very fair complex- 
ion. Her mouth, however, is certainly exquisite, 
and she has a way of smiling faintly with a shy 
side look which is really fascmating. 

It is a pity she-is so great an heiress—that 
chills one. A good girl ought to be poor, in order 
to find out who really loves her. 
know, when she is worth a million ? 

She and her cousin, Miss Arthur, are from 
northern Alabama, and have spent the summer 
with Mr. Fenton. He is a princely old merchant 
who has retired from business, built a very beau- 
tiful villa adjoining my tumble-down place, and 
the young ladies are his relatives. They came in 
June, and it is now October, I believe they are 
about to return home. Well, they will have a 
great deal to laugh about, as their visit has proved 
something of a comedy, 

Miss Arthur told me everything. She is a 
small brunette, with a plump figure, black eyes, 
anda fund of laughter which seems to be inex- 
haustible, The spirit of frolic and practical jok- 
ing is her great characteristic, and on leaving 
Alabama she induced her cousin to make an ab- 
surd agreement. Miss Hermoncieux, the real 
heiress, was to pass for the poor cousin, and 
Miss Arthur, the poor cousin, was to pass for the 
heiress. 


How can she 


Thence arose complications. Miss Arthur, to 
her secret delight, received marked attention 
from gentlemen, and Miss Hermoncieux was com- 
paratively neglected. Mr. Fenton and his wife must 
have been taken into the confidence of the young 
Jadies; but then the smiling old couple rarely 
mingle with their gay young visitors, and the 
farce thus went on until about the middle of Au- 
vust. Then the ruse was discovered by some ac- 
cident, and everybody laughed, especially Miss 
Arthur, who is accustomed to say that all men 
are mereenary. Miss Hermoncieux grew much 
more popular, and Miss Arthur's friends cooled— 
among the rest, Mr. Warrington. He had ap- 
parently been very much devoted to Miss Arthur, 
and now becaine as devoted to her cousin. 

T. Herbert Warrington, as he signs himself, is 
an elegant fellow, about thirty-five years of age, 
with light hair, a curling mustache, and a manner 





full of grace and ease. He always dresses in the 
height of the fashion, and wears kid gloves even 
when he is driving his handsome drag. As he 
passes behind his glossy bays, with his liveried 
groom in rear, he has a gay word for everybody, 
cries, “ How goes it, my dear fellow ?” and takes 
off his hat to the ladies he meets with the per- 
fection of grace. Unfortunately the state of his 
affairs is the subject of common talk. He has 
nearly run through a fine property, is in the con- 
dition known as “ hard up,” and makes no secret 
of the fact that he is looking out for a rich wife. 

It is not known whether he proposed to Miss 
Arthur or not; it is certain that they were ex- 
tremely intimate. When the fact was ascertain- 
ed that Miss Hermoncieux was the truc heiress, 
he laughed louder than the rest, declared the 
joke excellent, remained on the best terms with 
Miss Arthur, but gradually drifted in the direc- 
tion of Miss Hermoncieux. As the days went 
on his attentions grew more marked, and now 
there is no longer any doubt. My friend War- 
rington is going to ask the young heiress to mar- 
ry him, and what puzzles me is to know what 
she has decided to do. 


II. 


This evening I had quite an adventure. I was 
returning home a little before sunset, and on the 
country road winding through the red foliage of 
a body of woods met Miss Hermoncieux. 

She was riding without escort, and seemed to 
have lost her road, which proved to be the fact. 

“T am very glad.I met you,” she said, smiling, 
and holding out a small gauntleted hand. “I 
have missed my way.” 

And she explained that she had ridden out 
for exercise, confiding in her knowledge of the 
neighborhood, but had mistaken the road. 

“Tt is fortunate I met you, as a storm is com- 
ing,” I said. “I will escort you home by the 
nearest route.” 

And I rode on beside her. She was quite 
charming in her dark habit, and her ride had 
given her what her complexion wanted. Her 
cheeks were rosy and her blue eyes bright with 
the healthful exercise. 

“ You are going away soon ?” I said. 

“Yes; I am very sorry,” she replied. 

“ Your visit has been pleasant, I hope 

“ Very pleasant indeed.” 

We had left the woods and entered the open 
country. On a hill to the left rose my dilapida- 
ted establishment. A gate led into the field in 
front. Of the two globes with spiral carvings 
onee surmounting the posts, one had fallen. I 
thought she noticed it, and said, rather ruefully: 

“See the consequences of bad management. 
That is my house yonder, and it is no better than 
my gate.” 

“It is a very fine old place.” 

“It is a very poor one, and very lonely too. 
I am entirely by myself there, and can’t say I 
enjoy it.” 

“It is a pity.” 

Her head drooped, and she looked absently 
toward the house as we passed. Nothing was 
simpler than her speech, and vet a great throb 
came to my heart. Why do women make these 
speeches unless they are blind ?—which I do not 
think they are. 

“A man’s lot is not of his own making,” I 
said. “One is blessed with a home circle of 
smiling faces, and another is not. It is rather 
hard, but I do not complain.” 

“Tam so sorry!” 

For half a second she looked sidewise at me 
with her faint smile and sad eyes. Then she 
rode on without speaking. 

I was anxious that she should reach home. 
The storm which had been brewing all the after- 
noon was about to burst, and the black clouds 
driving eastward were seamed by lightning 
flashes. 

“You will be drenched unless you gallop,” I 
said. 

“Nothing would please me more,” she ex- 
claimed, laughing. 

“ Well, a race, then !” 

We went on at full speed, trying to outrun the 
storm. It was impossible to do so. Half a mile 
from Mr. Fenton's villa it burst in all its fury, 
and the horse which Miss Hermonecieux rode 
grew terrified at the thunder and lightning. The 
rain dashed in our faces as we went on at full 
speed, and though I could see that the young 
lady was an excellent horsewoman, her frighten- 
ed animal was almost beyond her coutrol. 

Three hundred yards from the gate of the villa 
occurred the accident I spoke of. A tree had 
been blown down across the road, and Miss Her- 
moncieux’s horse attempted to clear it. In leap- 
ing, her girth broke, but I was close to her, and 
caught her as she was falling. For a moment I 
held her in my arms, and by a natural impulse 
she had thrown her own around my neck. 

One feels a queer sensation embracing a young 
lady in so unexpected a manner. It amounts to 
nothing, of course, since she would clasp a foot- 
man in the same affectionate fashion. But I did 
not remember that; and then the young girl I 
held to my heart, her cheek touching my own for 
an instant, was Miss Hermoncieux ! 

The rest of the adventure was rather prosaic. 
The young lady’s horse had darted from under 
her, and I dismounted quickly, giving her my 
arm. She was laughing, though the rain was 
beating upon her, and the furious gusts blowing 
her brown hair about. It had fallen and cover- 
ed her shoulders, and as she had dropped her 
riding-hat, her head was unprotected. Her wet 
dress clung to her person, and altogether she 
suggested the idea of a naiad, and a very charm- 
ing one. i 

“There is nothing to do but walk home,” I said. 
“You don’t seem to mind it in the least.” 

“T don’t mind it at all,” she said, laughing. 
And putting on her hat, which I picked up, she 
took my arm, and we walked to the villa, where 


9” 





we were received with exclamations and every 
evidence of delight. 

I came home when the storm lulled a little, 
and have amused myself by writing this page in 
my journal. I wonder whether she felt the least 
bit of the agitation J certainly did when her arms 
were around my neck and her cheek touched 
mine ? 

III. 

I rode over to Mr. Fenton’s this morning. 

As I came in sight of the old merchant’s villa 
I was struck with the contrast between the house 
and grounds and my own. Mr. Fenton has amused 
his leisure in-lavishing money on the place, and 
nothing could be neater or more attractive. I 
think envy was left out of my composition, but 
I remember thinking: “The owner of a fine es- 
tablishment is fortunate. If he falls in love with 
a rich girl, nobody can suspect his motives.” 

I was riding up to the gate leading into the 
grounds, when Warrington passed in his drag 
with his superb bays and liveried footman. His 
appearance was resplendent, and his handsome 
mustache curled with enjoyment as he cried, 
“ How goes it, my dear fellow?” Then the shin- 
ing drag went by like a flash and disappeared 
through the tall gateway. 

Warrington had evidently come to call on Miss 
Hermoucieux, and the fact was annoying. I should 
be de trop, and it is not good to be de trop. I hes- 
itated, resolved to put off my visit, rode back slow- 
ly for a mile, and then, impatient at my own cow- 
ardice, returned and rode into the grounds of the 
villa just in time to see Miss Hermoncieux and 
Warrington disappearing on a stroll. 

Miss Arthur was sitting in a rustic arm-chair 
on the veranda. 

“Do come and talk to me!” she exclaimed, 
holding out her hand, and pointing to a chair near 
her. “ Poor Sir Tristan, I am your only resource. 
The gallant Sir Warrington has borne off the 
prize.” 

I was accustomed to Miss Arthur’s vivacity and 
and plain-speaking, so I suid, “ Well, the prize, I 
suppose, is willing.” 

Miss Arthur looked at me satirically, her black 
eyes sparkling. ‘“ What actors you gentlemen 
are! You affect indifference, and yet I found out 
your secret a month ago.” . 

“ My secret ?” 

“ You are in love with Elise Hermoncieux. You 
are blushing. I was certain of it.” 
“ What an idea!” I stammered. 

too stupid.” 

“T don’t see that it would be so stupid. Elise 
is the very best girl in the world, and not posi- 
tively frightful. Mr. Warrington is enslaved, you 
see, and you know he is a gentleman of taste.” 

I was entitled, I thought, to my revenge, and 
said: “Is he? Well, I heard that he was a de- 
voted friend of yours.” 

Miss Arthur colored a little, and I detected a 
lurking expression of satire.on her red lips. . “* Cer- 
tainly he is a devoted friend, and how charming 
it will be to have him in the family!” 

“ Are they to be married? When is it to take 
place ?” 

Miss Arthur looked at me for a moment with- 
out speaking, and then said: “ Will you answer 
a plain question? I dare you, as the children 
say.” 

“T'll not ‘take a dare.’ Yes, I will answer it.” 

“Well, why don’t you tell Elise ?” 

“Tell her—” 

“That you love the very ground she walks on?” 

“What an absurdity !” ; 

“No, I am not at all absurd,” she said. 
there was any doubt, you would not blush so. 
you know I like to see people blush? It is so 
honest! I really take an interest in you. It is 
surprising, but you pay me just as much atten- 
tion as you did when you supposed I was a great 
heiress.” 

“Do you think that so astounding ?” 

“Tt has at least the charm of contrast: others 
have not been so disinterested. It is strange, 
but you and I are just as good friends as before, 
and I think friends ought to give each other ad- 
vice.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Well, shall I give you some ?”’ 

“Tf you please.” 

“Tell Elise. She doesn’t suspect it in the 
least. A brave man ought to have courage to 
risk his fate.” 

She spoke earnestly now, and I felt an impulse 
to speak as earnestly in reply. 

“Miss Arthur,” I said, “did you ever reflect 
how unpleasant it is to be poor? It is what the 
French call a bétise.” 

“That depends. Health and friends are the 
greatest source of happiness, and I don’t believe 
it is good for anybody to be very rich.” 

“T agree with you; and yet suppose a man 
with just enough to live upon falls in love with a 
woman of large fortune, what is he to do?” 

“Tell her so.” 

“ And be suspected of thinking of her money 
and not of herself. No, I thank you.” 

“And that is the reason you don’t pay your 
addresses to Elixe, though you are a victim!” 
There was something irresistible in her frank- 
ness, 

“T did not know it until the other evening—it 
is absurd, but I did not.” 

“ The other evening, when you rode home with 
her, and so gallantly rescued her, and embraced 
her in that highly improper manner! She was 
shocked. She told me all about it.” 

“And made me a laughing-stock, I suppose. 
Well, I can’t help that.” 

“ She did not laugh at you in the least. And so 
that is the reason you are soglum! Sir Tristan, 
the sad knight, allows the gay Sir Warrington to 
win the princess because he is afraid of being 


“Tt would be 


“af 
Do 


- misunderstood.” 


“Tf you choose. But I must ask one favor— 
that you will not speak to Miss Hermoncieux of 
this conversation.” 





“T promise. 
stacle ?” 

“You are verribly exacting in your questions.” 

“There, I will not ask you any more now; it 
would be quite unnecessary. You have told me 
all without telling me anything, and now I mean 
to tell you something.” 

“Tt will interest me, I hope.” 

“You are certain to be deeply interested.” 

“Do relieve my suspense.” 

“Why not? It will make you happy. But 
here is Elise. She and Mr. Warrington are com- 
ing back. I wonder if he has—well, popped.” 

“You have time to tell me what will interest 
me so much.” 

“No; come back to-morrow,” she said, in a low 
tone. ‘“ Look ! something has certainly happened. 
Mr. Warrington is in the highest spirits.” 

Miss Hermoncieux and her companion came 
to the portico, and she held out a small hand, 
smniling shyly, after her fashion. General conver- 
sation followed, and then, finding that my friend 
Warrington was resolved to remain, I rode back 
home. 


So Elise’s wealth is the only ob- 


Ey. 

What was Miss Arthur going to tell me? I 
was immensely puzzled. At the end of an hour's 
reflection and speculation I could not imagine 
what she meant. 

I was seated on my old porch after breakfast 
reading a newspaper, when Warrington drove up, 
and, squeezing my hand warmly, said le had 
come to smoke a cigar. He presented his ele- 
gant case, and we were soon seated smoking fra- 
ternally. 

“T dropped in to see you, old fellow,” he said, 
“to tell you that my affair yonder is about ar- 
ranged.” 

“Your affair—with Miss Hermoncieux ?” 

He nodded, with an air of much enjoyment. 

“Well,” I said, “I congratulate you. When 
is it to take place?” 

Warrington looked at me curiously, ‘I 
thought you would be more cut up,” he said. 
“A million is a pretty figure, and don’t turn up 
every day.” 

“My dear Warrington,” I said, “let me give 
you a piece of advice: don’t refer so publicly 
to Miss Hermoncieux’s money ; if you do, people 
will say that you are thinking of that rather than 
of the young lady.” 

“Well,” he said, with a gay laugh, “you are 
right—human nature is uncharitable. I don’t 
mind saying that a young lady’s bank account is 
an important item to a fellow so deuced hard up 
as Iam; but in the case of a girl as lovely as 
Miss Hermoncieux, that dwindles into insigniti- 
cance.” 

“A noble sentiment 

“Well, old fellow, I see you are cut up, after 
all. Iam sorry, but can’t help it. 1 thought I 
would call on my way to the villa to tell you how 
things stood, as it is best to avoid misunder- 
standings, and you are too honorable a man to— 
well, put any trouble in the way of a friend.” 

“ Put any trouble ?” 

“Well, I heard you were a little soft on Miss 
Hermoncieux yourself. I can understand that— 
and as long as the way was clear, you would be 
justified in going ahead; but—” 

Warrington paused, laughing and looking at 
me significantly. I returned the look, and said, 

“ Are you engaged to be married to Miss Her- 
moncieux, Warrington ?” 

He laughed again, but not quite so naturally. 
The question evidently took him by surprise. 

““Well—that is—not precisely engaged, my 
dear fellow—but—you understand.” 

- It was my time to laugh now. “TI see your lit- 
tle affair is not exactly arranged,” I said, “though 
I thought it was, from your appearance after that 
promenade. But set your mind at rest. I have 
at present no intention of asking Miss Hermon- 
cieux to marry me. She is much too rich, and I 
am much too poor—unequal unions are always 
unfortnnate.” : 

Warrington’s expression indicated immense re- 
lief. ‘* My dear fellow, I honor your motives !” he 
exclaimed. “I wish I could imitate you. But, 
you see, I am devilish hard up, and I'am obliged 
to disregard these nice sentiments, not that Miss 
Hermoncieux’s money is what I am thinking of— 
you won’t do me that injustice. It is only—well, 
an additional attraction.” 

“T have no doubt it is,” I said, laughing rather 
ruefully, 

“Tsee you are not so cut up. 
ise to be my best man ?” 

“We'll talk of that—there will be time, I sup- 
pose. I think you said you were not engaged. 
Why didn’t you propose on that walk? Then 
all would now be arranged.” 

Warrington laughed rather uneasily. “I thought 
I would, but felt a little afraid. But I assure you, 
my dear boy, I approached the subject, and I 
think I ecan say—that is—the affair will soon be 
concluded.” 

Having made this significant statement, War- 
rington wrung my hand with the greatest cordi- 
ality, and getting into his drag, disappeared to- 
ward the villa. 

I sat reflecting for more than an hour on this 
singular interview. Then I mounted and rode to 
superintend the draining of a piece of meadow. 
I had determined not to go near Mr. Fenton’s: 
since I had given Warrington a sort of promise, I 
would keep my promise thoroughly. 

A week afterward I received a line from Miss 
Arthur which induced me to ride to the villa, 

“We are going home,” said the note, “and 
you seem resolved not to come and say good- 
by.’ 


” 


Why not prom- 


: Vv. 

An hour afterward I was seated in the draw- 
ing-room at Mr. Fenton’s conversing with Miss 
Arthur. 

“T had a better opinion of you,” she said, 
“than to think you would forget your friends.” 

“T have been engaged draining my land,” I re- 
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plied; rather drearily, “‘and, besides, I made a 
promise.” 

“ A promise ?” 

“To Sir Warrington, as you call him—the suc- 
cessful chevalier.. I suppose his prospects are as 
encouraging as ever, and he is here occasionally ?” 

“ Occasionally? He is here morning, noon, and 
night. But what promise did you make him ?” 

“IT am not certain I ought to tell you; but I 


will do so if you will regard it as confidential. 


He told me of his affair, as he calls it, and I en- 
gaged not to interfere with him. I hope you un- 
derstand.” 

“Yes, Iunderstand. But you really are too ab- 
surd. I will speak plainly—I hate ceremony. I 
am your friend, and I choose to meddle. Why 
dowt you ask Elise to marry you? She might.” 

What did Mise Arthur mean? I looked at 
her, but she was laughing. “I have already told 
you why I do not,” I said. ‘Since you speak 
plainly, I reply as distinctly.” 

“ Because she is wealthy ?” 

“Vou.” 

“And you are not ?” 

“You.” 

“Well, as that is the only obstacle—Elise’s 
money—I have the pleasure of informing you 
that it no longer exists. That is a fine sentence, 
but expresses the idea.” 

““No longer exists !” 

*T see you have not heard the news. Here is 
something which will save me the trouble of ex- 
plaining.” 

She opened a portfolio lying upon an old secre- 


‘tary in one corner of the drawing-room, and took 


out a letter, which she unfolded and presented to 
me. 

It bore the New Orleans postmark, with the 
name and address of a legal firm in the upper cor- 
ner, and its contents were melancholy. By the 
defalcation of Miss Hermoncieux’s former guardi- 
an and late trustee, Mr. , her entire property 
had been swept away, together with large assets of 
the bank of which Mr. —— had been cashier. He 
had left the city, and an examination of his pa- 
pers had revealed Miss Hermoncieux’s misfor- 
tune. The legal firm wrote to ascertain whether 
she desired to have proceedings taken to punish 
the defaulter. 

I dropped the letter with no regret at all, but 
a great feeling of joy. 

‘“‘T see you are deeply affected by poor Elise’s 
loss,” said Miss Arthur, laughing. 

“T sympathize with her sincerely.” 

“ And are not in the Jeast sorry. It is heart- 
Jess in me to laugh, but, the obstacle to a certain 
proceeding on the part of a certain Don Quixote, 
or Sir Tristan, if you prefer, is now removed.” 

“But where is the happy knight, Sir War- 
rington ?” I said. 

“He has not been here since we told him the 
news. And yet I am sure he is even sorrier than 
you are.” 

I was in a maze. “So Miss Hermoncieux is 
penniless!” I said. “I sincerely feel for her.” 

“JT don’t think she minds it. She is a brave 
girl, and as cheerful as before.” 

“What are her plans, may I ask ?” 

“ They are undecided—the news was so sudden. 
Elise is very fond of children, and I think she 
would really enjoy the life of a teacher.” 

“That is a very honorable occupation. But—” 
I stopped, and then added, as composedly as I 
could, “I suppose she will marry now, and Mr. 
Warrington ?” iy 

Miss Arthur laughed in her satirical manner. 
“Poor thing! I am afraid she will not have an 
opportunity,” she said. 

“An opportunity ?” 

“Mr, Warrington is said to be unwell—indis- 
posed, if you prefer the term. He has just sent 
a line expressing his regret at being unable to 
call before our departure.” 

I looked at Miss Arthur. Her expression of 
satire was overpowering. 

“T fear the intelligence of poor Elise’s misfor- 





tune has affected his sensitive feelings, and oc- 


casioned his—indisposition,” she added. 

“A heartless speech!” I said, laughing, and 
feeling quite overjoyed. “ When do you go?” 

“Tn three days.” 

“ Without an escort 2” 

“Tam afraid so. Mr. Warrington was to have 
accompanied us, but his indisposition will hardly 
permit it.” 

“Tf you will allow me, I will take his place.” 

“With the greatest pleasure—I can speak for 
myself. I think, however, it would be only po- 
lite to ask Elise. I hear her coming down-stairs. 
I don’t think she knows you are here. Will you 
excuse me for amoment? I have left my spool—” 

And Miss Arthur vanished. As she disappear- 
ed from the drawing-room she glanced over her 
shoulder, and an expression of great pleasure 
and amusement overspread her face. 

A moment afterward Miss Hermoncieux enter- 
ed, and I could see from her quick blush that my 
presence was a surprise to her. She advanced a 
few steps, hesitated, and I terminated her hesita- 
tion. Taking her little hands in my own, I cov- 
ered them with kisses, and said: 

“T have heard what has happened, and will 
not pretend I am sorry. I can tell you how 
dearly I love you now. I came near telling you 
in that storm, when I held you in my arms.” 


VI. 

I have accompanied Miss Hermoncieux and 
Miss Arthur to Alabama, and my marriage with 
the first-mentioned young lady will take place 
this evening. 

My friend Warrington was at the station—a 
gallant man to the last—to bid the young ladies 
good-by, and I had not the heart to inform him 
of the contents of a note written me by Miss 
Arthur after my morning’s conversation with 
her and the fortunate interview which followed 
with Miss Hermoncieux. 

Miss Arthur said in her note: 





“Elise has told me, and I congratulate you: 
you are the very person I should have picked 
out for a cousin. 

“Poor Mr. Warrington! I was quite fond of 
him; but then he cut my acquaintance so ab- 
ruptly, is it any wonder I should have advised 
Elise to marry you? 

‘“P.S.—I forgot to say that your sympathy for 
Elise was unnecessary. She has no trustee ; con- 
sequently he did not make away with her money. 
The disreputable report was due to me, aud I 
arranged that letter with a young limb of the law 
I am acquainted with in New Orleans. You have 
the misfortune to be engaged to be married to 
an heiress in spite of yourself. Try and endure 
it, like a brave man, for the sake of Elise!” 


As Elise prefers the old house with the ball 
fallen from the gate post, we have come home to 
live and be happy in a quiet and contented way. 

Warrington frequently dines with us, and is 
as gay and lively as ever; but I think he sighs 
sometimes, and regrets that he is not the husband 
of the former Miss Hermoncieux. 








A LONG STRIKE, 


Tue strike of the coal miners in the Hocking 
Valley region of Ohio has been one of the most 
important, most extensive, and most costly that 
the country has ever seen. It began early in June 
of this year, and has only now come to an end; 
not by the surrender of the strikers, but by their 
replacement by other men, and the complete vic- 
tory of the operators. The story of the strike as 
told by the strikers when they applied to the Cen- 
tral Labor Union in this city was a pitiful one, 
and though it appears from good evidence to have 
been exaggerated, it showed a very great amount 
of suffering. According to this, there were some 
5000 men out of work for from five to six months. 
The savings of such as had saved anything were 
soon used up, and from the funds collected by the 
Miners’ Union there was given out as early as 
September only seventy-five cents a week to each 
family. In addition to the strikers themselves 
some 1000 to 1200 men engaged on the railways 
and in work dependent on mining were also thrown 
out of employment. 

The facts as they have been brought out by 
the investigations of the press do not sustain the 
account of the trade-union committee as to the 
origin of the trouble. The following is a state- 
ment of the matter as nearly correct as it can be 
made. ‘ The Hocking Valley coal mines are un- 
usually favored. The coal is of a rich and partly 
bituminous character, between the soft anthracite 
of the Schuylkill Valley in Pennsylvania and the 
famous “ block” coal of Indiana in point of hard- 
ness. This coal lies in veins varying from nine 
to thirteen feet in thickness. This fact, with the 
comparative softness of the coal, makes it very 
easy to mine, as the men can work at it in an 
erect posture, and not, as in many of the Penn- 
sylvania mines, cramped on their hands and knees. 
It also favors the use of machinery, steam-drills, 
and steam-cars for drawing out, But the Miners’ 
Union has from the start been a very powerful 
and close organization in the Hocking Valley, 
and it has steadily resisted all propositions to in- 
troduce machinery. The Union has, moreover, 
limited the amount of coal that any one man 
could dig to three and a half tons per day, and 
has been very exacting in the same spirit in oth- 
er regards. The pay has been pretty uniformly 
seventy cents a ton. The owners of the mines 
have therefore not only had but little profit from 
their natural advantages, but have had to keep 
the price of coal so high throughout the valley 
that the iron furnaces in the region have been 
unable to compete with those of other regions, 
and a number of them have on this account closed 
down within the past year. 

In June last the Columbus and Hocking Val- 
ley Coal Company, the principal owner of the coal 
mines, resolved to force a decisive fight with their 
men. They announced a cut in wages from sev- 
enty cents to sixty cents, and the men went out 
on strike. The company immediately suspended 
all work, and as rapidly as possible put machin- 
ery into their mines. They had pretty well com- 
pleted this work before the miners realized what 
was going on. Then the company won over the 
“bank bosses” from among the strikers to act as 
instructors, and brought in a lot of new men. 
They were obliged to have them guarded by 
Pinkerton’s detectives, heavily armed. The strik- 
ers became violent, fired into a train loaded with 
new men, surrounded the lodging-house where the 
new men were, drove out some of them, and beat 
them badly. Then the company went a step fur- 
ther, and ejected all the strikers living in the com- 
pany’s houses, brought in more men, and doubled 
their guards. The men became even more des- 
perate. The winter was upon them. They were 
homeless, and literally suffering for food. Many 
of them. wished to yield, especially those not di- 
rectly engaged in mining. But the leaders were 
relentless, and promised that in a short time the 
company would be brought to terms. They laid 
their plans secretly, and on the morning of Sun- 
day, August 31,°a large band, disguised with 
masked or blackened faces, and armed with fire- 
arins, made a sudden attack on the chief mine 
near the town of Logan. One of the guards—a 
veteran of the civil war and an industrious man— 
was killed, and two others were badly wounded. 
The guard rallied, and after a rapid exchange 
of shots for an hour or so drove off their assail- 
ants. It came out afterward that these had ex- 
pected re-enforcement, which failed them. Dur- 
ing the mélée the buildings connected with the 
mine were fired, and a considerable amount of 
property was destroyed. It seems to have been 
the intention of the strikers to thoroughly intim- 
idate the men and the company. Telegraph wires 
in every direction were cut, and the wildest ru- 
mors were set afloat, such as that 3000 men were 





marching on Columbus, and that there was a con- 
certed plot to burn all the property that could be 
destroyed in the valley. 

Governor Hoan y,.at his residence in Cincin- 
nati, on Sunday morning, was beset by telegrams 
from sheriffs in the valley that riot, bloodshed, 
and murder were spreading in all directions, and 
that they were powerless to preserve the peace. 
The Governor’s conduct in this trying situation, 
rendered more trying by the fact that an excited 
political canvass was pending, was admirable. 
He ordered several companies of trusted militia 
to be in readiness to march, and proceeded in 
person, with his Adjutant-General, to the scene 
of the disorder. He not only called upon the 
sheriffs and the officers of the mining company, 
but assembled the leaders of the strikers at va- 
rious points, and made a thorough examination 
of the situation. Then he disposed a moderate 
number of troops at the points most menaced, 
and frankly announced that he should exhaust 
all the power reposed in him to preserve life and 
property. His plans, followed up in this spirit, 
were successful, and no further serious trouble 
occurred. The strike has failed. All the men 
needed are now at work at fifty cents a ton, and 
these are non-union men. The Miners’ Union is 
broken. It is estimated that the loss in wages 
alone has been more than a million of dollars. 





MY LEGACY. 


A RarRE and priceless legacy 

The fair, sweet summer left to me; 
Rare pictures, gems, I think them all, 
Which I have hung on memory’s wall, 
And in my heart the summer lives 
With all the joy that summer gives. 


Green hill-sides dotted o’er with trees, 
Tall grasses bent with playtul breeze, 
Wide meadows starred with daisies white, 
And over all, the sunshine bright. 

Oh, winter has no power to chill 

A heart that holds warm summer still! 


But more than all its birds and flowers, 
Far more than e’en its golden hours, 
The gracious summer left to me, 

In its most priceless legacy, 

A sweet true love, which can not die, 
However cold the winter’s sky! 


Close in my heart I hold the gift 
Which from my life all clouds will lift. 
Together love and I recall 

The pictures hung on memory’s wall. 
My little love, with sweet brown eyes, 
Who came to me ‘neath summer skies, 


The golden hours were bright to me 
Only: when they were shared with thee; 
The flowers seemed sweetest and most fair 
When thou their beauty deigned to wear. 
And now my heart forever lives 
*Mid all the joys that summer gives. 

Mary D. Brine. 


OUR FRIEND THE MOLE, 

“Te little gentleman in black velvet,” if he 
ever indulges in repinings at the ingratitude of 
mankind for his ceaseless services to them, has 
certainly justice on his side. Trapped, shot, ex- 
terminated with ruthless pertinacity, he neverthe- 
less continues to work for the advantage of his 
persecutors, and exhibits an amount of longanim- 
ity possessed by few. of his most Christian ene- 
mies. Content to dwell out of sight beneath our 
fields, and only too happy to be ignored, he re- 
turns good for evil, and never harbors a revenge- 
ful thought. Nature has been almost as unkind 
to him as man. His appearance is not prepos- 
sessing—small, insignificant eyes, an uncanny, 
elongated visage, terminated by a bony lump, 
squat, misshapen limbs, and a covering of un- 
couth hair make up his personal characteristics. 
But still, despite these disadvantages, he turns his 
energies to such good account that it affords a 
very encouraging example to the human species. 
Possibly from some dim idea of his unfitness to 
mix in general society, he lives in close retirement 
at home, and with patient industry fulfills his mis- 
sion of ventilating the soil with many-branched 
tunnels, and of converting insects, worms, etc., 
into fertile mould. That the active little animal 
should ever have become the object of indiscrimi- 
nate massacre does not reflect much credit on the 
sagacity or observation of agriculturists. What 
he consumes benefits the farmer by its removal ; 
his labors tend to enrich the ground. The most 
sterile soil is fertilized, wet lands become dry ; 
and with these facts before their eyes, farmers 
still “ cry havoc and let slip the dogs of war” upon 
him. 

There are, however, symptoms which indicate 
that the world is learning sense in this matter, 
and that the services of this useful animal are 
becoming recognized. The ingenuity which the 
mole exhibits in the formation of his covered 
ways might stimulate—perhaps has done so— 
agriculturists to improve their drainage systems ; 


“the comminuted earth and other material which 


he leaves behind. him might also instigate them 
to produce similar results on a scale: commensu- 
rate with their requirements. As the mole lives 
almost entirely under-ground, not mucb is known 
of its habits by the general public, and little can 
be inferred from an inspection of the creature 
when dead. One would suppose it to be a mild, 
inoffersive little animal, content to let and be let 
alone; but this would be an error. Few creatures 
are so fierce. Its activity, whether in peace or 
war, precludes mediocrity from among its charac- 
teristics, and thus, whether Jaboring, fighting, eat- 
ing, or loving, it acts with a whole-heartedness of 
which we can hardly form an idea. 

By some it is supposed to rest from its labors 
at periodical intervals of three hours each. We 





cease to be surprised at the work executed by 
the mole when we examine its structure. Tlie 
fore-paws, short and very sturdy, are moved by 
immense muscles, and are supported by a clavi- 
cle of great strength; the broad palms are turn- 
ed outward, the better to form scoops for throw- 
ing earth, gravel, etc., behind while the animal is 
burrowing. The “fingers” are small—so much 
80, in fact, as easily to be overlooked—but each is 
terminated by a nail, long, flat, sharp-edged, and 
very strong, eminently calculated as a wool for cut- 
ting through the soil. The snout, which we have 
noticed as furnished with a terminal bone, as- 
sists in these operations, and the neck is supplied 
with muscles of extraordinary vigor. 

As the chief work of the animal is performed 
by its fore-parts, the hinder portion has an unde- 
veloped and feeble'‘appearance, which detracts con- 
siderably from its powers of locomotion on terra 
Jirma, Indeed, it is said that the creature can 
progress more swiftly im the ground than on it. 
Its ears are remarkably acute, or, to speak more 
correctly, its sense of hearing is so, for external 
ears there are none. “ As blind as a mole” is a 
current saying, and doubtless arises from the ex- 
treme minuteness of the organs of vision, which 
have frequently escaped the observation of su- 
perficial inquirers. Its jaws are singularly weak, 
but it does. not need strong ones, as its food is 
easily masticated, consisting of insects, worms, or 
soft roots. Its coat is fine, and in this again we 
see how nature adapts means to ends. If the 
hairs in its coat were sloped they would form 
an obstacle to the animal’s progression, either 
backward or. forward, according to the direction 
of their inclination, but they are placed perpen- 
dicularly, and hence bend in any way required by 
the movements of the animal in its narrow tun- 
nels. 

The nest or home in which the mole resides, 
and in which the young are produced, is wor- 
thy of notice. A high arched roof is made by 
the removal of a quantity of earth; here and 
there pillars—portions of the solid soil—are al- 
lowed to remain as supports. The earth of 
which it is composed is pressed and beaten, 
and with it are mingled grass stalks and roots to 
give it a greater consistency, and by this means 
to make it sufficiently compact to throw off heavy 
rains. Within the dome is erected a small 
mound, littered with soft grass and leaves. This 
is the bed, and from its elevated position it is se- 
cure from whatever drainage may casually make 
its way below. From this mound lead off ir va- 
rious directions the passages excavated by the 
animals, and these often exiend as far as thirty 
or forty feet from the central hall, the “ keep” 
of the fortalice. 

A plan sometimes adopted for the capture of 
the mole is for three o: four men to approach 
the dwelling and “cut out’ this keep almost in- 
stantanéously, but such is the wariness of the lit- 
tle beast that unless communication with the 
long passages be cut off at onée he will effect his 
escape, and once behind the area of operations 
there is no knowing in which one of the many 
galleries he is to be found. When captured it 
is remarkable how little soil or dirt adheres to 
the “pile” of his coat. The claws are usually 
dirty enough, but his soft velvet jacket is well 
suited to throw off whatever particles fall upon 
it. This arises as much from its “ set” upon the 
skin as from the extreme fineness of the hairs. 
The small mounds dotted over the scene of the 
animal’s labors are merely the soil thrown up 
while in search of worms, ete., and these have 
nothing in them specially worthy of examination. 





AN ARAB HOUSEHOLD. 


He was a grand-looking old man, and looked 
all the more so in his picturesque Arab costume. 
Following him through a small lobby, we ascend. 
ed a dark and narrow wooden staircase. At the 
top of it we found ourselves in an arched gallery 
running round a small court. Here a few goats 
were wandering about, and from behind curtain- 
ed doorways numerous dark faces were peeping 
at us. The principal lady of the household re- 
ceived us at the door of the sitting-room, and soon 
we were surrounded by at least a dozen women 
and lots of children, not two of them dressed 
alike. The. poor children were all ‘perfectly 
laden with bracelets, anklets, and nose- rings, 
while a few had even nostril-rings. Indeed, 
many of them looked queer little objects, with 
patterns painted on their faces in scarlet, yellow, 
or white. Some of the women, too, had white 
spots painted round their ears. I thought these 
extremely ugly, for they strongly resembled rows 
of teeth. One exceedingly smart baby was dress- 
ed in a yellow silk dress with a bright crimson 
border, and-a little cap surmounted by a tuft 
of feathers all the colors of the rainbow. His 
arms and legs were perfectly Jaden with jewels, 
and his little neck smothered by rows and 
rows of beads, from which were suspended all 
sorts of charms and talismans. Several of 
the women were afraid to shake hands with 
me, and one little fellow with an enormous 
nose-ring screamed most lustily. This led to 
our discovering that they were afraid of my 
dark hands, for I had on a pair of brown gloves. 
It was the first time that any of them had 
seen a pair of gloves; and the whole party were 
very much astonished, when I took them off, to 
find that my hands were white. Miss Allen pio- 
duced a scrap-book, and handed it first to the 
old gentleman. He commenced looking at it at 
the wrong end, as Arabs always do, and evident- 
ly enjoyed the pictures quite as much as the 
children. Shortly after our arrival the servants 
brought in a gilt tray with two large green gob- 
lets full of sweet syrup; and we had to drink a 
little of this, as well as three small cups of-cof- 
fee, the old gentleman. particularly wishing me 
to understand “that it was Arab custom to drink 
not less than three.” 
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HALLOW’D AND SO GRACIOUS IS THE TIME.”—Drawy sy F.S. CHURCH. 
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THE MINERS’ STRIKE, HOCKING VALLEY.—From Sxercues py Frank T. Merritt.—[See Pace 861.] 
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AN AMERICAN LIBRARY AT 
WASHINGTON. 

An American library at Washington would seem 
a necessary result of the demands of our political 
institutions. A nation that is founded upon know- 
ledge can scarcely exist without books. As yet 
we have gathered none of those tast collections 

that have adorned all other lands and ages, and 
our country and our continent have remained with- 
out a suitable library. We have, no doubt, many 
excellent public and private collections. But our 
scholars are still forced to travel to London or 
Berlin, Paris and Rome, to complete their research- 
es or their studies. Paris has a library of be- 
tween two and three million volumes ; London is 
not far behind it. The Old World abounds in 
these magnificent opportunities of study. But 
in New York and Boston the largest libraries num- 
ber scarcely two hundred thousand volumes ; Har- 
vard University has about as many; Columbia 
College in New York about sixty thousand. 

One library we possess that numbers over five 
hundred thousand volumes, and whose treasures 
are rapidly increasing. This is the Congressional 
Library at Washington. But from the want of a 
suitable building its rich stores are nearly lost to 
the public and the reader. Every one has heard 
how books, manuscripts, pictures, music, works of 
art, and rare relics are piled up in heaps, hidden 
away in vaults, and lost to sight in the Capitol. 
The librarian sighs over his buried treasures, the 
scholar laments the waste of its rare material. 
A plan is before Congress to provide a fine build- 
ing for the preservation of these invaluable stores 
of knowledge, and for the reception of all that 
may be added in the future. Every year fifty 
thousand volumes are added to the number. It 
is proposed to place the new library on Capitol 
Hill, behind the legislative chambers. A plan 
has been prepared. The new building will be 
plain, graceful, provided with all the conven- 
iences and aids the student and reader may desire. 
The consent of Congress is alone required to make 
this necessary reform, and the expense will be 
small compared to the lasting benefit it will con- 
fer upon the nation and the whole Western con- 
tinent. We should then at least be able to pro- 
fuce our own scholars and our own books. 

The story of great libraries is one of strange 
interest, and it is easy to trace the course of in- 
vention and civilization by their light. They 
they flourished, they perished, but never 
without leaving behind them some imperishable 


rose, 





gift of knowledge. The libraries of Plato and 
Aristotle founded those of Pergamon and Alex- | 
andria, In the schools of Alexandria mathemat- | 
ics, astronomy, mechanics, had their real origin. 
Here Archimedes studied, Hipparchus measured 
the earth and catalogued the stars, and Ptolemy 
made his invaluable maps. Rome seized upon | 
the new inventions; countless libraries sprang 
up over the world; Europe was civilized; and | 
then in the swift fall of Rome the libraries per- 
ished, and knowledge and invention died with 
them. But not forever. The Arabs caught the 
rare intellectual impulse, and founded their won- 
derful libraries in Asia, Africa, and Spain. M.. | 
Dozy has numbered the Spanish collections, and | 
Renan describes the treasures of Cordova and 
Seville. They perished, like those of Alexandria | 
or Rome, but not before they had given out the 
germ of progress to the savages of Europe. Here 
at Cordova Gerbert studied mathematics and as- 
tronomy, and Albert the Great gave the first im- 
pulse to modern science. From the Arab libra- 
ries and universities Paris and Oxford gained | 
their examples of a high intelligence ; the science 
and the taste of the Alexandrian professors once 
more cultivated Europe. New lipraries sprang 
up. Columbus formed. his charts, reformers 
threw off the yoke of ignorance, and the last, 
best fruit of the modern library—transatlantic 
freedom—revived and was nurtured by the Jitera- 
ture of Greece and Rome, z 

For freedom is the offspring of knowledge and 
of educated thought. The modern systems of gov- 
ernment are as much the result of scientific, prog- 
ress in politics as are the latest telegraphic inven- 
tions of progress in chemistry and mathematics. 
Our American library will differ from all the 
libraries of the past in the nature of its contents. 
It will contain all the books printed in America, 
or at least inthe United States. It will be a 


library of republican literature; it will teach a 
pure democracy, and serve to hasten onward that 
mental equality which is the aim of all free insti- 
tutions. A nation in which education is widely 


diffused is always capable of self-government. A 
republican library would seem a necessity in a 
republic. 

All trades and professions owe their chief im- 
provements to the libraries of the past. Here 
are gathered all the discoveries and inventions of 
mechanics and engineers. To the library .the 
farmer owes his vegetables and seed, his practical 
knowledge in grafting and sowing, the improved 
machines that cut and bind his crops, the mower, 
the reaper, the railway that carries his harvests 
to a market, the steamer that binds two hemi- 
spheres together. To the merchant the library 
is equally profitable. It supplies him with the 
rarest products of distant climes. The lever of 
Archimedes still rules sea and land; the stars of 
Hipparchus guide the Oregon and the America 
across the seas. It is plain that a library on 
Capitol Hill would be a most valuable possession 
to the whole country and even continent. It 

would be a presage of prosperity to all the future. 
NE LAWRENCE. 


SFORD'S ACID. PHOSPH ATE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
IMITATIONS and counterfeits have again appeared. 
Be sure that the word “ Horsrvorn’s”’ is on the wrap- 
per. None are genuine without it. icles } 





HORS 


A Hovsrno.p N vorsstry.—Electro-Silicon for cleans- 
ing and polishing Gold and Silver Ware. There's 











nothing equals it.—[Adv.] 
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“NIPPED IN THE BUD!" 

Sap to say, many a good thing attains to nothing 
more than a fair beginning. On the other hand, it is 
a matter for congratulation that the growth of some 
evil things may be also promptly frustrated. A large 
proportion of the cases of the most widespread and 
Fatal of diseases—consumption—have their ince tion in 
nasal catarrh. Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy is pleasant, 
soothing, and effectual. Try it. It has cured thou- 
sands. All se dv.) 


FOR A LL: A YING HOA RSENESS, 
IRRITATION OF THE THROAT, AND COUGHS, 


It is daily proved that “ Brown's Bronchial Troches” 
are a mild remedy, yet very efficacious. %5c. a box. 
—(Adv.} 





FUR AND SEAI-SKIN GARMENTS. 

C. C. Suaynx, the well-known Wholesale Fur Mann- 
facturer, 103 Prince Street, New York, will sell elegant 
Fur Garments at retail at lowest cash’ wholesale prices 
this season. This will afford a splendid opportunity 
to purchase strictly reliable Furs direct from manu- 
facturer, and save retailer's profits, Fashion Book 
mailed free.—-[Adv.] 





THE PEOPLE'S WORLD-WIDE VERDICT. 
Burnett's Coooatnr has been sold in every civilized 
country, and the public have rendered the verdict that 
it is the cheapest and best Hair Dressing in the world. 
Burnetr’s Fi.avortna Extracts are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and best.—[Adv.] 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Wixstow’s Sootuine Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[{Adv.) 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Bon breaklast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilbas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
A Neighbor 


In your own community, wherever you are, 
can tell you—if os do not happen to know 
them yourself—of cases within his knowledge 
demonstrating that AYER’s SARSAPARILLA is 
an ever reliable and thorough purifier of the 
blood: one that will eradicate from the system 
every atom of the taint of Scrofulous, Mercurial, 
or Contagious Diseases; enrich impoverished 
blood; strengthen enfcebled vital organs; invig- 
orate and build up the system, as is in the power 
of no other medicine. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Has been nearly forty years standing the test of 
the world’s usc, and the best proofs that it has 
successfully met the requirements upon it are, 
that 

Leading physicians endorse it as the best 
blood pur ificr known; 

‘There is a great annual increase in the de- 

mand for it; 

Voluntary testimonials as to its efficacy 
are constantly oficred in great numbers, by per- 
sons whom it has cured of diseases born of cor- 
rupted blood, even hereditary ones, and those 
of many years standing. 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all druggists: Price $1; 
six bottles for $a. 


BEFORE GOING SOUTH 
Send for Illustrated Pamphlet of the 
NEW “ HOTEL WARWICK,” NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 
A most attractive and accessible Winter Resort. 
Address C. B. ORCUTT, 150 Broadway, N. Y. 
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OUR NEW MAGIC oo) te @ useful and 


ive 
complete inetroment, and for Beauty, Accuracy and 
Price, canno ot be beat. We give Lamp, Chimney Wick, Reflector 
Show Bill, Tickets, 12 Slides with 60 colored life-like Pictures, and 
d Book 64 pages, S siare complete in box, 
+ for $9.50. Just Published, ‘the Largest Illustrated Catalogue ever 
issued of al] goods pertaining to Games of every description both 
for out and indoor use, containing 260 5 ae and over 4000 
illustrations. Sent by mail for 25 cen 
PECK & SNYDER, 19, 195, 130 Naseav Srazst, N.Y. 











Univereaily prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Yona pation. 


loss of appetite, bile. head- 
ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
rai congestion, &c. 
ion LN E. GRILLON, 
roprietor, 
,» Tue ny ba comey Paria. 
aan by all Druggists. 
TAMAR.unilike pills and the 
usual purgatives, is agreea- 
ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 


feres with Dusiness or pleasure. 


mt WEIS, {; { Manufacturer of 
Meerschaum Pipes, 
Smokers’ Articles. etc. wholesale and 
retail. Repairing done. Circular free. 
399 Broadway, N.Y, 


Factories, 69 Walker St., and Vienna. 
Raw meerechaum & amber for sale. 





Dislos ogues, Tableaux, Speakers, etc. for 
Club,and Parlor. Best out. Cata- 
. School free. cu S. Denison, Chicago, Ill. 
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BENEDICT’S TIME. 


DIAMONDS 
WATCHES 


A SPECIALTY. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
WATCHES, DIAMONDS, CHAINS, RICH 
JEWELRY, and SILVER WARE. 

Having enlarged our Store, and made extensive im- 


a we_ are the better enabled to display our 
arge and choice stock. 


West-side Elevated Trains stop at Cortlandt Street, 
near rear of Benedict Building. Ten minutes from 
Fourteenth Street. 

BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
Keepers of the City Time, 
Only Store, 
Benedict Building, Broadway and Cortlandt Street. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 


ANCLO-SWISS 


“@  MilkFOOD 
FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS 


Recommended Fon green — 
CIANS throughout the United State: 
and Kurope. 


CONDENSED MILK 


‘or general use and espectally for In- 
moat until the period of Dentition. 








ANGL Chocolate&Milk 
SWISS | cones ana mit 


CONVENIENT and ECONOMICAL. 


iil 
_ $3 Million Tins sold in 1883. 
uitx-marp praxp, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS & GROCERS. 


Novello's Cheap Music! 


NOVELLO, EWER, & CO., of London. 
American Branch, 129 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Invite attention of Church and Sunday School Societies 
to their very large assortment of Christmas Music. pub- 
lished in cheap form for — use, including 70 Carols 
by Stainer, at 5c. each; thesame in three volumes at Svc. 
each. 10 Christmas Hymne, with tunes from the Hymn- 
ary, at 5c. Christmas Anthems at 5c., 6c., and 10c. each. 


tone GOLD WATGH 


WITH CHAIN AND CHARM, FOR 
ONLY $4-O00! 


THE CHEAPEST WATCH IN THE WORLD !! 
Jewelers Puzzled and Astonished ! !! 
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Limited N Number of -. CRELEBRATED Ss WISs 
sag ey 


MOVEMENT WA eaders 


brated for their exce' the . 

ished with, ROVAL ¢ one Ey Se over 
resembles “~" ve’ Seonty. are suitable for ‘bial 
RAILROADS, STi TEAME and all other places where AC- 


CU yet TIME Ia Is require ‘ 

e hav man itestin monials from PROFESSION- 
AL MEN, SCHOOL TEA . MECHANICS, FARME) 
YOUNG MEN and LABOR are using the Watch. 
in fact we GUARANTEE the Ne and WI REFUND TH 
MONEY if — ares not pe 


‘ectly satisfied after receiving it 
[ae one oe f these valuable 
and Canada, 


D OFFER, $4.00 4 AND xD THIS 


TERED Ee we forward uy, REGIS- 
TERED MAIL, a all ¢ re f 
f the above a Rely SEY tate a hy id’ Plats 


ll se- 


tached, a 
curely a te = a vidi 
is ray, pack i iron FEBRUARY tot, Y Ist, 1 16. your order 
We can am ial aad Limited Number of these Watches 


y our 
coder, 6 op we may know you are entitled to the bene it of 


this o' 

ny no circumstances will we send MORE THAN ONE 
WATGH AT ABOVE PRICE, to any one person, and if 
cmieee are desiree we will furnish 

aon ou do not want a watch yourself, 
hbor and make a handsome me proiit. Many of our agents 
oe ll these watches at from $15. $2. We will mail you 
certificates 
time we sead watch, and feel that you will 


PLEASED that Fag 
your frien 


m at prices. 
ou can soll it b> some 





0} , an 
ee Our firm is known all over yeaa 
do aoe dnadi as we ar we will, 


wi any Bank 
this aa. If z, i do 
once e PRESERVE. 2 THIS AD ADVER' NT ane te 
Us rt Poy FEBRUARY ist. Bend 3 


rs, P. O. Money Order, No 
Draft it “yy So Py B nay Re -4 
if you are in. New Address 


STATE MF’G CO.. 320 & 322 Broadway, New York. 








narts and Pints. LL. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 
Manufacturer and renee, 78 John St., 
P. 0. Box 1029. 


to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. § Sam- 


‘BIG PAY ‘° 





ples free. Taytor Bros. & Co.,Cleveland,O. 








1850—1885, 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


napening of a New Novel 


BY 


CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON, 


AUTHOR OF “ANNE.” 





The first of a 


Series of Papers on 


“GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES.” 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No. 416) 


FOR JANUARY 


CONTAINS : 


Illustration for “She Stoops to Conquer.” 
Part Il, 

Frontispiece. From a Drawing by E. A. Ansry; 

New Serial Novels: 

EAST ANGELS. By Constanog Fenimorr Wooson; 


AT THE RED GLOVE, Anonymous. Illustrated by 
C.S, Reruarr; 


Wiclif, 

A Sketch of the Great Reformer. Apropos of the 
Five Hnndredth Anniversary of his Death. By 
A.W. Warp. Illustrated; 

On the Revival of Mezzotint as a Painter’s 

Art, 

By Srymove Hapen. With Six Illustrations from 

Drawings by the Anthor ; 


The Isle of Purbeck, 
By J. E. Panton. Illustrated by Seymour Haden's 
above-mentioned Drawings, all of which represent 
Scenes on the Isle of Purbeck ; 


The Cruise of “ The Wallowy” 
Off the West Coast of Florida. By Barnet Pum..ips. 
Illustrated ; 


A Pair of Shoes, 
By H. M. Newuat.. The First of a Series of Papers 
on Great American Industries. Fully Illustrated ; 


“She Stoops to Conquer”—Part Il., 


Concluding the First Act. With Six Illustrations by 
E. A. Anpry ; 


The Rune of the “ Vega’s’”’ Rudder, 
A Poem. By Z. B. Gustarson. With Three Illustra- 
tions from Drawings by Jxsstn Curtis Surrurrp ; 


Long Meg and her Daughters, 


Sonnet by Worpsworrn. Illustrated by ALFrep 
Parsons; 


The Snow Angel, 
A Poem. By Wat.ace Brook. Illustrated by Full- 
page Picture of the Statue by Larkin G. Meape; 
Farmer Finch, 
A Short Story. By Saran Oxne Jewett. 
by F. Dixuman; 


Illustrated 


The Town Meeting, 
The First of a Series of Three Papers, treating of 
Americai, Political Ideas. By Joun Fiske; 


Of that Blithe Throat of Thine, 
A Poem. By Warr Wiitman; 
Editor’s Easy Chair. 
The New Year.—Sir Moses Montefiore. —The Quaker 


Poet. — Recent Biographia Literaria, —Now and 
Then; 


Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 

The Scottish Game of Carling.—Orlando’s Christmas 
Adventure (Eight Iustrations by C. G. Busu).—The 
Japanese Customs Service.—A Table “in the Pres- 
ence of Mine Enemies.” — Florida Humors. — The 
Pickerel not to Blame. 


HARPER rs PERIODICALS. 






HARPER’S MAGAZINE......... ...-Per Year $4 00 
HARPER'S WEERKLY............06+ ss 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR ..............- ews = 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE..... ‘oa 2 00 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN eae 
LIBRARY (52 Numbers)......... “ 10 00 


Index to Harper’s Magazine, 1 to 60. 8vo, Cloth.. 4 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 


t@- HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thoneand vulumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Lundboreg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Pertume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 
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JONES’S FRIEND APPLIES FOR POSITION AS LETTER-CARRIER. 


Jones. “Think ver got the persish ?” 
His Frienp. “Got it?—no! 


The first question they axed me was how fur it was from 
London to Constantinopul; an’ I told ’em if that was goin’ to be the route, I'd give it up.” 








“LI GNIMWMOOTE FLSIONNAUC P ENVIOISAHG 





THE 
BEST TONIC. 


This medicine, combining Iron with pure 
vegetable tonics, qickly and completely 
Cures Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Weakness, 
ioe Blood, Malaria,Chills and Fevers, 
an ee 

It is an unfailing remedy for Diseases of the 
Sag ty 1 

s invaluable for Diseases uliar to 

‘Women, and all who lead sedentary lives. 

It does not injure the teeth, cause headache.or 
produce constipation—other Iron medicines co. 

It enrichesand purifies the blood, stimulates 
the appetite, aids the assimilation of food, re- 
lieves Heartburn and Belching, and strength- 
ens the muscles and nerves. 

For Intermittent Fevers, Lassitude, Lack of 
Energy, &c., it has no equal. 

4a The genuine has above trade mark and 
crossed red lines on wrapper. Take no other 
Made only by BROWN CHEMICAL CO., BALTIMORE, MDA 


(uticura 




















, ~" 
i Qy POSITIVE CURE 
fe Z for every form of 
Es SKIN & BLOOD 
DISEASE, 
PIMPLES to SCROFULA 


TCHING, mye Pimply, Scrofnlous, Inherited, Con- 

tagious, and Copper-colored Diseases of the Blood 

Skin, and Scaip, with loss of Hair, are positively cured 
by the Cuticura Rementrs. 

Cutioura Rrso.vent, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
peisonons elements, and removes the cause. 

“Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allaye 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Cutrioura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, sag from Cuttoura, is indis- 

nsable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 

kin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 

Cutiouna Remepirs are absolutely pure, and the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; »Ilvent, $1. Prepared by Porrer Druae 
anv CurEmtoat Co., Boston, Mass. , 

Ga Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 


CHRISTMAS SONGS. 


* Jolly Old St. Nicholas’’—*‘ Deck the Hall with Boughs 
of Holly ’’—“ Glad Christmas Bells’? —“ Christ Was Born 
on Christmas Day’’—* Christmas Time is Come Again’”’ 
— «Saw Ye Never in the Twilight?” and other favorite 
selections, found in pleasant variety in No. 1 of the 


Franklin Square 
Song Collection, 


make it well worth its cost to those who are interested in 
looking up attractive and suggestive songs for School and 
other use at the happy season of Christmas-tide. 

No. 1, 40 ¢ts.; No. 2, 50 ets. Sold Everywhere. 
Mailed by the Publishers to Any Address. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 














An Independent Newspaper of Dem- 
ocratic Principles, but not Controlled by 
any Set of Politicians or Manipulators ; 
Devoted to Collecting and Publishing all 
the News of the Day in the most Inter- 
esting Shape and with the greatest pos- 
sible Promptness, Accuracy and Impar- 
tiality; and to the Promotion of Demo- 
cratic Ideas and Policy in the affairs of 
Government, Society and Industry. 


. Rates, by Mail, Postpaid: 


DAILY, per Year - - - - - - - $600 
DAILY, per Month - - - - + +: = 50 
SUNDAY, per Year - - - - - - - 100 
DAILY and SUNDAY per Year - - - 700 
WEEKLY, per Year - = 2 © © = 100 


Address, THH SUN, New York City. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 

OF MEAT. Finest and —— Meat Flavoring 

Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces. 
Aunual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 











OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. ‘Ie a success 
and a boon for which nations shonid feel grate- 
ful.”—See “ Medical Press,” ‘* Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the tac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. The 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
‘with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocera, 
and Chemiats, Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO.,9 Fencharch 
Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL. & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, 
WHYLAND & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


$I f BREECH-LOADER 





Guaranteed Steel Barrels, Side 

Lever Action, Bar (Front Action) 

Locks. Warranted good shooter 

Or no sale. Only $16, Our Famous Number 21, 


$ 15 MUZILE-LOADER NOW $12 


E 
Send stamp for Mllustrated catalogue of Guns, Knives, Watches. 
P. POWELL & SON, 180 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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WHISKEY VERSUS PORTER. 
First N. Y. Crry Staresman, “ Wot’s de trouble wid de mare and de boord 2” 
Seconp N.Y. Crey Statesman. “Oh, go slow, now; av course thev’d bounce O’Brien; who ever 
‘heard av an Alderman takin’ porter—enough ter make a horse larf!’—But not the “ mare.” 


ee 
Ccujatile Kk G. 
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Useftl Christmas Presents, 


ELECTRIC DUMB-BELL. 
A Dumb-bell for Muscular 
Exercise. 
AN ELECTRO -MAGNETIC BAT- 
TERY For MEDICAL USE. 
f\\ This is the only ma- 
chine where 
2 Muscular Exercise 
i < —AND— 
Electric Quickening 
Can go on at.the 
same time. 
Send for Circular, or 
‘ call at 


168 WEST 34th ST., 
New York. 
—-AQENTS WANTED— 


The Smith & Shaw Electric Co, 
AGENTS WANTED 
THE WORLD'S OPPORTUNITIES 


AND 


HOW TO USE THEM. 


This work will interest the Agriculturist, the Man- 
ufacturer, the Mechanic, the Miner, the Professional 
Man, Woman, Youth, the Artist, the Capitaliet, and 
the Laborer. It also shows where the best chances 
for success in life nre to be met. It contains over 600 
paves, embracing 156 subjects, and is illustrated with 











We have just received an invoice of Ele- 


gantly Mounted Umbreilas, specially for the 
Holidays, ornamented in 
Tiger-Eyes, Rustic Vine, &c. 


sterling silver, 


roadway LK 19th dt. | 











48 full pages of the finest engravings. 
For particulars, address 
2 HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franklin Square, N. Y. 

‘ S 

AND & 
POWDER. Ry 
Od) 
SY 
&) a 
o, 
ien 
% ” Hygienical 
we p 
os Preparations 
@ 

for ‘ 
¢ A beautiful be of 150 pages, Count Piste, and = be 
lustrations, wit escriptions 0 1e . Des owers anc 
the Teeth and the Mouth. Vesctablea: mice of aeatle and Plants, and how to grow 
ae them. Printed in English and German. Price only 10 
8 place de VOpéra, Paris. cents, which may be deducted from first order ' 
: It tells what you want for the Garden, and how to get 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. | it, instead of running to the grocery at the last moment to 








buy whatever seeds happen to be left over, meeting with 


disappointment after weeks of waiting. BUY ONLY 


VICK’S SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS. 
JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onrr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT w Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J. G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Harper's Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


: Dd, EDHAM'S SONS 
MeERted§d Clover Blossoms 
Pees Fluid & Solid extracts of the Blossoms 
9 taeky Best Blood ‘Purifier Known. Cures Can 
\ cer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, Rheumatism. Dys- 


TOILET POWDER. 


U, 
Tp ; 





nee, ys adherent. 
WITH BISMUTH 


by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 4 V4 | 


9, RUE DE LA Parx, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


RICE POWDER 
PREPARED 










Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
will help all, of either sex, to more 

® money right away than anythin 


else 
in this world. Fortunes await the workers akeoketely 





nepala, Sage joe Piles, &e. Send for 
Yircular. 167 Deerborn St.. Chicago. 


y & i | 5. | For aale everywhere, | 
0 Gives a quick, soft, lnst- a 

OM OW nt 5 ing lather. Packet mailed QRTASLE, RINT RESSES. 

, ng, and ry from paper, and Instruction Leuk, 

| Tetons ap. Price-lieh garde, ton conte cast on cents. Ad~ 








New, Embossed border Chromo Cards, all gold, 
ver, motto and hand, name on, Hc., 13 pis, $1. Acts’ 
samples, 10 cts. L. JONES & CU., Nassau, N.Y. 








sure. At once address Trvx & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


| on receipt of 20 cents. 
SHAVING SOAP. 2 s'see" 
* | 26 Liberty Street, N. Y. | 


ft Orese 
Joseph Watcon, 19 Murray St. New Yor. 
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THE WISH THAT WE LAUNCH UPON THE NEW YB#HAR. 
It will be the proudest thing afloat. 


(AL GONTHERS SONS 
Seal-skin Sacques and Cloaks ; 
Pur Trimmings, Muffs, and Collars ; 
Fur Robes, Rugs, Hats, Gloves. 


184 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Orders by mail will receive special attention. Price- 
Lists sent npon application. 





























T. EMERSON’S SONS, Artistic Realizations 
of the Ideal in GENTLEMEN®S FASHION- 
ABLE DIEESS SHOES, are pronounced per- 
fect in every detail of fit, style, and material. 
BOSTON. 105 SUMMER STREET. 


am (PTA GLASSES 
» Field Glasses. 


Largest stock in the United States, 


QUEEN & CO," razceiris. 


4#@ Priced and. Illustrated Catalogue of 32 pages, 
describing 600 different Opera and Field Glasses ‘on 


on application. 








HENRY QauTscHi OXES 
sare; 
USIC Llustented re 








YOUMANS' HATS. FOR GENTLEMEN, 


Style and quality 
Livery Hata, 110757 719, and Tes P rar hing nee Tork. 








Branch House, 42 Warren St., New York. 
THIS INK IS MANUPD BY 


JH. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 
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DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


BIATONRILIEsSS 


PIANOS 


33 Union’ Square, N, Y, 


Paillard’s 














ARE THE BEST. 


Th t 
deniers th feaonty case thas un ssid by fv 
Db €0.; 680 


lass 
ee 
Bg Mow York City. 














“ HOMELY WOMEN” ONLY. 


We dedicate thie collection of tolet see not to 


a we Ro (they ba with- 
sina teas cs ents , but to the 
oo Porc we ae 


srilected banda se ith —— creceipts, 
pean ranted. BROWN of si ir Pg 9800 
mts Wal! ta ROOK, & 
ollis St., Boston, Mass. 


Ac 


é A BRIGHT HEALTHFUL SKIN AND COMPLEXION ENSURED BY USING 
PEARS’ 


AS RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN, 
Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, /.2.S, Pres. or THE Rovat Cov. or SURGEONS, 
ENGLAND, AND ALL OTHER Leaninc AUTHORITIES ON THE SKIN. 


matte roan seat tro rt " 


AND PREFER-PEARS' SOAP sot OTHER: 


SOAP. 





The following from the world- 





ple of thousands of Testimonials. Ma | 


Testimonial from Madame ADELINA PATIL 
HAVE FOUND IT MATCHLESS FOR 
THE HANDS AND COMPLEXION” oo . area 





TRE AMERICAN LEVER. 


THE FAULTLESS 


Cuff Bi Button. 


Epitome 
and Utility,” ts the 
of all Cuff Wearers . x 
have used them. None gene 
uine without the - famous 
Horseshoe and Clover Trade- 
mark. 


For Sale Everywhere. 
COCOA. 


EPPS’ Gratefal & Comforting. 


Only Boiling Water or Milk needed. 


Sold only in half-pound tins labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., HOMCEOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 


























purchased : h, 
CONSEMVATORY OF MUSIC, Catalogues and 
full infot. vation cheerfully furnished upon application. 
Address IVERS & POND te ge Cco., 
5oT' WASHINGTON ST. ee ree . 











WELD, 00 COLBURN. & 


Broadway, New 


WILOKENS : 


WINDSOR ea 


SOLID MAHOGANY, 
And the most Comfortable Ohair that is made, 
Prices: $28, $30, and $45. 
FOR SALE BY 


SYPHER & CO. 860 Broadway, 











Soun By ALL DEALERS Throucnout Tue WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS: EXPOSITION-!I878. 











ASSESTOS — 
LIQUID PAINTS 


ah any fog 


Sheathings, Fire-progf Coatings, Cementa, Bc. 
H.W. jaa Pe Co 7 San La, WY. 








and 
reine receipt of Bee. 
pal 
Yorg, Send %c. stamp for catalogue of 











OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 

















Lib: Numbers. 





5 Perforated, Gummed.100:10c. 4 FS | | 
.F. Van Everen. 116 Nassau §t, N.Y, 








ANTE. PHOTOGRAPHIC OOPS, 
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HARPER'S 


STANDARD EDUCATIONAL SERIES 











A NOTABLE GROUP! 





~>-——————_— 


HARPER'S GRADED ARITHMETICS. 
ys TWO BOOKS. 





Recently published. 


This series is based on common-sense methods growing out of actual school- 
room experience. 


Adopted June 27, 1884, for exclusive use in all the schools of the State of Delaware. 


HARRINGTON’S GRADED SPELLING-BOOK. 


Although but recently issued, this little book has attained unprecedented popularity. Adopted 


within the last few weeks in Indianapolis, Ind., Fall River, Mass., Nashua, N. H., Newport, R. 1, 
CU€., ete. 








+. eS ©| + 


HARPRR'S GEOGRAPHIES. 


COMPLETE COURSE IN PHYSICAL, COMMERCIAL, AND POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY, IN TWO BOOKS. 





This series was the first to successfully combine Physical, Commercial, and Political Geography in 
two books. Sinee their publication almost every geographical text-book has followed out the plan upon 
which these books are based. They have undoubtedly attained a more wide-spread popularity and stand 
the test of the class-room better than any others before the public. Just adopted for use in the cities 
of Philadelphia, Pa.. Newburyport, Mass., Camden, N. J.. Newton, Mass.. ete., ete. 














“HARPER'S GEOGRAPHIES” is the only Series authorized for use in 
ALL of the four leading Cities of the Union ! 








Adopted for use in the City of New York, Population,. . . . . . . . 1,206,299 


an Philadelphia, é oe bar in, a? Ee AT 8 847,170 
“ ‘ « “Brooklyn, « eee a a: ll 
e ‘“ «“ Chicago... - b GU & Bind SS 503,185 


———__ ++ —> ~-————__ 


SWINTON’S NEW LANGUAGE SERIES. 


The first series to successfully present the system of language -training now so widely followed 
throughout the country. This system has been more extensively introduced throughout 
the United States than all other systems combined. It has recently been 
adopted for exclusive use in Washington Territory, San 
Bernardino City and County, Cal., 
Altoona, Pa., ete., ete. 





— 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


For descriptive circulars, price-lists, ete., 
address the publishers. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 


"HARPER'S STANDARD EDUCATIONAL SERIES. = 





PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC. 


By ADAMS S. HILL, 


PROFESSOR OF RHETORIC AND ORATORY IN HARVARD COLLEGE. 





The fresh, original, common-sense treatment of this subject by Professor Hill meets with high 
favor, and has already secured for the “ Principles of Rhetoric” an extensive and satisfactory use 
in the leading colleges and high schools. 

A new edition has recently been issued, containing an index of the authors quoted. 





Examination and Introduction Price, 60 cents. 





STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By WILLIAM SWINTON, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ HARPER'S LANGUAGE SERIES,” AND GOLD MEDALLIST PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


Beautifully Bound in Oloth, and Embellished with Portraits and Autographs. 





It is a series of studies in the masters of English, from Shakespeare to the present time. The 
authors chosen are not only of the first rank, but they also represent epochs of literature, marked 
phases of style, distinctive contributions to literary method. 





Examination and Introduction Price, $1 12. 





ORTON’S COMPARATI VE ZOOLOGY. 


REVISED BY 


EDWARD ASAHEL BIRGE, Ps.D., 


PROFESSOR OF ZOOLOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 





This book presents clearly, and in a somewhat new form, the established facts and principles 
of zoology. It is written in the light of the most recent phase of the science, but not in the interest 
of any particular theory. 

In revising this work, Professor Birge has not attempted to re-write the book or to introduce 


new ideas. His plan has been to insert such changes as the author would have been likely to 
make if he had lived to revise his book. 








Examination and Introduction Price, $1 35. 








POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 
By SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D. 


SUPERINTENDENT AMERICAN NAUTICAL ALMANAC, FORMERLY PROFESSOR AT THE UNITED 
STATES NAVAL OBSERVATORY. 


WITH ONE HUNDRED AND TWELVE ENGRAVINGS AND FIVE MAPS OF THE STARS. 


The main object of this work is to present a condensed view of the history, methods, and results 
of astronomical research, especially in those fields which are of most popular and philosophic in- 
terest at the present day, couched in such language as to be intelligible without mathematical study. 








Examination and Introduction Price, 97 cents. 








ROLFE’S ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


SELECT POEMS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
SELECT POEMS OF THOMAS GRAY. 





The publishers are pleased to announce that the school edition of “ Rolfe’s Shakespeare ” is now 
complete, in forty volumes. It is the only illustrated school edition in the world. It is the only 


school edition that gives a summary of the various readings and the critical comments of all the 
leading editors. , 





Examination and Introduction Price, Cloth, 42 cents per volume; 
Paper, 30 cents per volume. 





OTHER VALUABLE BOOKS FOR HIGH AND COMMON SCHOOLS. 


LAMSON’ PENMANSHIP. DUFF’S BOOKKEEPING. 


OTT’S SCHOOL HISTORIES. MARKHAM’S HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
UNITED STATES READERS. 





HOOKER’S NATURAL SCIENCE SERIES. 
LEAFLETS FROM MOTLEY. DALTON’S PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 
LOOMIS’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. STUDENT'S SERIES OF HISTORIES. 
HARPER'S GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. COMFORT’S GERMAN SERIES. 
SMITH’S EASY LESSONS IN LATIN, FRENCH, GERMAN, AND ITALIAN. 
WENTWORTH’S ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 
DICKENS'S CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
RAWLINSON’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 
GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION. Nos. 1 and 2. 
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